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) Important March Education Dates | 


, American Association of School Administrators. Atlantic City; 1-5. 


’ 
" California Conservation Week; 7-14. 
4 
) 
| Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Chicago; 23-26. ) 
? 

4 


a Western College Association. Redlands; 29. p 
¥ ) | 
4 ( California Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 

r ( Santa Cruz; 31-April 2. ] 

| ’ 
\ \ California Elementary Principals Association. San Diego; 31-April 2. M| 
= 4 


Association of California Secondary School Principals. Los Angeles; 31-April 2. 1 
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National Conference on Veterans Education. Chicago; 31-April 3. 








Call on us for the right answer 
to your school equipment needs 


We’re always at your service! Our ex- reference. Write for it today! And call 
pert staff is ready at all times to give on us at any time for service that is com- 
you sound, practical assistance in solv- plete, convenient, and always reliable. 
ing your school equipment purchasing 

problems. 
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We have the extensive experience, ° 

° ese 
top-quality products, and ample facili- ° 
ties to help you do the best possible job : 
of meeting your requirements—at rea- : 
sonable cost. Depend on us, as so many ‘ 
other leading educators do, for what- ° 
ever service you need. ° 
e 

Our latest free catalog is an up-to- 
the-minute guide to the finest in school 
furniture and equipment. 
You’ll want it for handy 
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MARCH of 1866 had two full moons; 
so did January of the same year, yet 
February had ugne. All of which adds up 
to a phenomenon that will not occur 
again for approximately 2,500,000 years. 

PPD 
EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star 
Edition, now on press, retains the famous 
stimulating content and adds new 
stories, poems, and illustrations. 

a i el ; 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real 
names? “‘Old Hickory” ( ) was 
born on the 15th; ““The Father of Our 
Constitution” ( ) on the 16th; 


“The Veto President” ( ) on 
the 18th; and “Tippecanoe and ( he 
too” on the 29th. 

tl 


EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is 
the most difficult process in arithmetic. 
Scientific, expert, meaningful treatment 
in ArITHMETIC WE Usz facilitates both 
teaching and learning of division. 
OPI 
IGNOBLE beginning—‘“‘Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 
‘ PIF 
VALUABLE complement to the diction- 
ary is a workbook to help pupils develop 
specific dictionary skills. Have you seen 
Usine Tue Dictionary, a workbook 
for use with THe Winston Diction- 
ARY FOR ScHOOLS or with any 
dictionary? 
Poros 
LARGEST lake entirely within the U. S. 
is Lake Michigan. 
a a 
RENOWNED Bible scholar and author, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, in his new book, 
How To Reap Tue BBE, shows how 
the Bible may be fascinating reading 
for laymen as weil as for clergymen. 
PPA 
LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million 
population—highest rate of all states 
belongs to Iowa where tallest corn in 
the world grows to help yield an agricul- 
tural income equal to an industrial one. 
Ce a a 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as 
Lassie Come Home is the new dog 
story, Bonny’s Boy, by F. E. Rech- 
nitzer. Canine protagonist this time is 
a cocker spaniel, but the illustrations 
again are by Marguerite Kirmse. 


‘The Jou 0. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


ATLANTA 3 oy Leo h ee 
TORONTO 






CHICAGO 5 
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UNITY BY AIR 


T he airplane has brought men everywhere into physical closeness 
to one another. It now remains for them io use air transportation 
to attain spiritual and emotional closeness if the human race 
is to live in peace. It is clear that the alternative is destruction. 


As individuals and as groups, men acquire 
usefulness, wisdom and greatness through con- 
tact with other individuals and groups. Today, 
interchange of ideas and attitudes among many 
nations and cultures is essential to lasting peace. 
Through international contacts by great num- 
bers of people, different people will have a 
chance to know one another, understand one 
another, and above all, to feel the sympathy for 


one another that is the indispensable ingredient 
of true peace. 


The attainment of this objective should be 
made a function of formal education. It is im- 
portant that teachers and students get together 


with the people of other nations, and of other 
parts of their own nation—by air. 


. Ap 
MB ~/ GE 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 





University of Denver 


tela, 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


Flight experience will not only add to their 
factual knowledge, but it also will help them see 
for themselves how man’s use of the airplane 
has necessitated new concepts and interpreta- 
tions of human affairs. Students and teachers, 
properly prepared for contacts with other peo- 
ple and other cultures, will acquire—and help 
disseminate—the attitudes of tolerance that are 
the basis of peace. 


Student-teacher air travel requires a formal 
program of guidance. Air-Age Education Re- 
search is working to facilitate and further such 
a program. We invite your participation in our 
efforts to make school travel a vital kind of 
modern education. Please let us know your ques- 
tions, comments and suggestions. 


(/ 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


how Greyhound reaches the beauty spots of ALL AMERICA 


Only Greyhound, of all transportation systems, can take you to and 
through every one of the 48 States, to nearly all the great cities 
of the U. S. A. and Canada, and to thousands of smaller cities, towns 
and communities. 


Following the most interesting of America’s great highways, Greyhound 
buses reveal the Nation’s beauty spots, its national playgrounds and 
historic areas—close-up, intimately. And ticket cost is lower than the 
expense of driving even a small private car! 


So that you can see for yourself, a fascinating full-color map, pictur- 
ing more than a hundred of the Nation’s most beautiful places, 
has been prepared just for you. It’s free—simply mail the coupon. 








Fill in and mail this coupon to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
TOURS, 2600 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


r 
| 
<A | ILLINOIS... for your free copy of the 18 x 24 inch full-color 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GREYHOUND 


“Picture Map of America”. 


Name 
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The world’s most complete line of Projected 
Teaching Aids Equipment—that’s what you 
now have again available to you in the world- 
famed DeVry line of Motion Picture Sound 
and Related Equipment—backed by DeVry’s 
more than 33 years of originating and devel- 
oping motion picture and related equipment. 
Thousands of satisfied users, the world over, 
attesttothe factthat "Your Best BuyisDeVRY!” 


Model RS-ND30 DeVRY 


3-purpose sound-on-film projector ((< a 
b:: 
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Projection XN } 


tilt-table with 
extra shelves 





Stereopticon 
with forced air 
cooling 






Triple-purpose 
slide film projector 
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3 High- 
impedance Model"'DL" Portable 
microphone Tripod Screen 


NOW! 
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16mm. 
Movie 
Camera 





FREE Catalogs 


American Seating Co, 
207 S. Van Ness, S ©. 8 a 
6900 Avalon Bivd.,L.4.3 / 
Send me without obligation: 
CD Equipment Catalog (J Film Catalog 
Name 
Address 


City el ee 





State 


Om 
of Army-Navy “E" 
Award for Motion Pic 


ture Sound Equipment 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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HOW A BILL BECOMES LAW. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE STEPS BY WHICH A BILL, INTRODUCED 
INTO THE STATE LEGISLATURE OF CALIFORNIA, BECOMES A LAW 


By Roy W. Cloud 


Editor’s Note —In response to frequent 
requests for a somewhat detailed discussion 
of the method by which a bill becomes a 
law in the State Legislature of California, 
the following synopsis has been prepared. 


1. The California Legislature is 
made up of two divisions: 

A. The Senate, or upper house, is comi- 
posed of 40 Senators elected at large from 
Senatorial districts. One or more counties 
may form such a district. A county can 
have only one Senator. Each Senator is 
elected for a 4-year term. 


B. In the Assembly or lower house there 
are 80 Assemblymen. Each is elected for a 
dyear term. Assembly districts are fixed on 
a population basis. Several counties have 
more than one Assemblyman. Los Angeles 
County has 32 Assemblymen. Assemblymen 
are elected by the electors of their districts. 


2. The Legislature meets in the 
State Capitol at Sacramento. The reg- 
ular sessions have been held during 
each odd numbered year and begin at 
12 o'clock noon on the 1st Monday 
of January. Beginning 1948 the Legis- 
lature will meet annually. 


3. The Lieutenant Governor calls 
the Senate to order? and after prayer 
by the Chaplain proceeds with the 
regular order of business. 


1. The hold-over members (4) 


——. 


1. At the 1945 session, due to the ab- 
sence, because of his resignation, of the 
lieutenant Governor and also of the Presi- 
ent pro tempore of the Senate, because of 
his election to another office, the ranking 
enator called the Senate to order. Such a 
situation, of course, rarely occurs. 
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are called before the rostrum and 
given the oath of office. 


2. New members are called, they 
present their certificates of election 
and are then given the oath of office. 


3. The officers, — President, Chief 
Clerk and Sergeant at Arms, — are 
elected and qualify by taking the oath 
of office. 


4. The session may then begin. 


5. In the Assembly the session is 
called to order by the Chief Clerk of 
the preceding session. Prayer is then 
offered by the Chaplain of the preced- 
ing session. 


The 80 members are then called by 
Counties to the rostrum, where they 
present the certificates of their elec- 
tion. They then take the oath of 
office before the Chief Justice of the 
State Supreme Court or before some 
other State official competent to ad- 
minister such an oath. 

The following officers are then 
elected: 

a. The Speaker. 


b. The Chief Clerk. 
c. The Sergeant at Arms. 


The session then begins its work by 


1. Notifying the presiding officer of the 
other house that the Assembly has been 
regularly organized. 

2. A joint motion is then made to notify 
the Governor that the Legislature is in ses- 
sion and ready to receive him. 

3. The Governor, escorted by a Commit- 
tee from the Senate and Assembly, proceeds 
to the Assembly Room, where both houses 
are assembled, and presents his message. 


4. Both houses are then ready to consider 
the business of the State. 


Various Proposals 
1. There are 5 classes of measures. 


‘They are: 


1. Bills (if enacted they become State 
laws). 

Constitutional Amendments. 
Concurrent Resolutions. 
Joint Resolutions. 

House Resolutions. 
Introduction of a bill. 

1. It is prepared by the Legislative 
Counsel or by someone skilled in the prepa- 
ration of bills. 

2. It is introduced by a member of the 
Assembly or of the Senate. 

3. A bill introduced in the Senate is 
known as Senate bill or S.B. 

4. A bill introduced in the Assembly is 
known as an Assembly bill or A.B. 

3. Progress of a bill. 

1. When the bill is in proper form the 
Sponsor sends 3 copies to the desk of the 
house in which he is a member, where the 
title of the bill is read and where it is given 
a number. 

(The Constitution requires that a bill 
must be read 3 times — once on each sepa- 
rate day.) 

2. In the Assembly the Speaker sends the 
bill to the appropriate committee. 

3. In the Senate the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, who regularly presides over the upper 
house, or the President pro tem, sends the 
bill to the Rules Committee, for further 
committee assignment. After committee 
assignment the bill is placed upon the. Ist 
reading file. 

4. The bill is sent out for printing and 
then given to the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee or to the Chairman of the Committee to 
which it has been assigned. 

5. The author of the bill arranges for a 
date for hearing the bill. 

6. Interested parties? are notified of the 
time, place and date of hearing. 


Vesey 





2. “Interested parties” are those who 
have indicated a desire to be notified or 
appear at the hearing. It is not to be. as- 
sumed that the committee will take the 
responsibility of searching out “interested 
parties.” 








7. The bill is presented to the committee 
and explained by the author or by the per- 
son or group responsible for its introduction. 


Committee Action on Bill 


8. The committee chairman then calls 
upon those who favor or oppose the meas- 
ure and after discussion, on motion it is: 

a. Sent to the floor with the recommen- 
dation “Do Pass.” 

b. Sent to the floor without recommen- 
dation. 

c. Sent to the floor as amended and rec- 
ommended “Do Pass.” 

d. Amended in committee and held in 
mittee for further action. 

e. Held for further consideration. 


f. Tabled. 


g. If the bill requires an appropriation it 
is sent with or without recommendation to 
Ways and Means Committee in the Assem- 
bly or to the Finance Committee in the 
Senate. 

h. If the bill does not receive a majority 
vote, it is returned to the secretary of the 
committee, who places it “in the box,” 
where it remains until called for by its 
sponsor for further consideration. 


Many bills are amended in committee. 
Amendments are prepared by a member of 
the committee either on his own initiative 
or on request of a proponent or opponent 
of the measure. 


9. The bills which receive the “Do Pass” 
in Committee are sent to the floor. At the 
reading desk they are on Second Reading 
file. The title is read with notice of the 
committee action and the bill goes on Third 
Reading file — at the bottom of the file. 


10. Regular order of procedure then is 
followed. Each bill on the Third Reading 
file is considered in the order of its receipt 
from the committee. The author is called 
upon to explain the bill. He does so and 
gives all necessary explanation. Debate 
then follows, after which the “question” is 
called and a vote taken and recorded. 

11. In the Senate the roll is called and 
each Senator votes “Aye” or “No.” 

12. In the Assembly, roll-call is held on 
an electrically-controlled board. “Aye” votes 
are recorded by a green light. The red light 
signifies a “No” vote. If a majority of the 
members vote favorably, the bill is passed 
to the other house, where it receives similar 
action to that taken in the branch where it 
originated, except that it holds its. original 
number. 

13. Most bills require a majority vote 
only. Constitutional amendments, appropri- 
ation and urgency bills require a 2/3 vote 
of the membership of each house. 

14. After passage a bill is carefully ex- 
amined and engrossed and is signed by 
Secretary and President of the Senate and 
by the Chief Clerk and Speaker of the 
Assembly. It is then specially printed. 

15. The bill as engrossed is placed upon 


the Governor's desk. The Governor may: 

1. Sign the bill. 

2. Veto the bill. 

3. Allow the bill to go unsigned for 10 
days, at which time it becomes law without 
his signature. 

4. Bills passed within 10 days of adjourn- 
ment may be considered for 30 days after 
adjournment. The Governor may sign such 


bills; if he fails to do so a bill is pocket- 
vetoed. 


Acts passed by the Legislature be- 
come the law of the State 90 days 
after adjournment of the Legislature. 

However, Urgency measures, which 
must be passed by a two-thirds vote 
of each house, become law as soon as 
they are signed by the Governor and 
filed with the Secretary of State. 

Acts calling elections or providing 
for tax levies or for appropriations for 
current expenses become effective im- 
mediately after being signed by the 
Governor and filed with the Secretary 
of State. 


This discussion does not outline the pro- 
cedure by which a bill may be amended. 
Neither does it explain the procedure by 
which the Governor's veto may be “sus- 
tained” or “over-ridden.”” Procedure known 
as “The Call of the House,” used when a 
bill is being voted upon, is not explained. 

* * * 


LEARNING WORDS 
A Plan for Increasing 
a High School Student's Vocabulary 


My Mabel Myers, Teacher, Taft Union 
High School, Kern County 


HIS is my general plan for teaching 


any words in their context, but I will 
illustrate it by a description of what I do 
each month with the 120 words listed in 
the special high school edition of Reader’s 
Digest. 

Each student is provided with a mimeo- 
graphed sheet containing 120 numbered 
spaces. Using the ingenious chart provided 
by the magazine, he finds the word in its 
context and studies the passage carefully. 

Then he selects from the list of defini- 
tions provided by the magazine the one 
that he thinks fits the context. In the 
corresponding space on the mimeographed 
sheet, he writes the letter that precedes 
the definition. 

When he has listed 120 letters on his 
mimeographed sheet, he checks with the 
key provided by the magazine and makes 
necessary corrections. He then writes with 
ink on theme paper the word, the defini- 


tion and an original sentence to illustrate 
the meaning of that particular definition, 
I grade his paper and return it to him, 
Then he studies for the contest, 

I list the names of all students jn the 
class and call on them in turn, being sure 
to give each the same number of turns, 
First I pronounce the words, asking sp. 
dents to define them; then I give the defi. 
nitions, asking the children to Pronounce 
the words. For each correct answer ] give 
the pupil a score, tabulating by fives, At 
the end of the period I read the scores, 

When I know that the meanings anj 
pronunciations have been mastered, | per. 
mit the 5 highest-ranking students to com. 
pete for A, while the rest keep score, The 
runners-up in this final contest receive B; 
students with scores below the 5 highest 


receive C or D, according to their achieve. 
ment. 


Theoretically, a pupil should compete 
with his own record, not against other 
pupils; supposedly, his ego is wounded if 
he finds out that others are brighter than 
he is. Is his ego wounded when he finds 
out that other children are stronger physi. 
cally than he is? Some egos are wounded 
in every type of contest, but one of the 
first lessons for a child to learn is toler. 
ance toward the Gunga Dins of his a. 
quaintance. 


A healthy acceptance of another’s superi- 
ority wounds no healthy ego, provided that 
the superiority is proved in fair compe 
tition. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FAIR PLAY AND C00) 
SPORTSMANSHIP CAN BE APPLIED TO CLASS 
ROOM CONTESTS AS WELL AS TO FOOTBALL; 
AND THE HERO-WORSHIP OF SCHOLARS IS 
QUITE AS SINCERE AS THAT OF ATHLETES. 

N free-for-all contests lazy students with 

latent ability often surprise themselves 
and win the respect of their more studious 
colleagues; on the other hand, high-rank- 
ing students are put on their mettle and 
required to defend their titles or los 
them. 


* * *& 


MILTON BRADLEY ART CONTEST 


BOARD of 5 nationally prominent 
art editors will select the winners 
March 14 in America’s greatest art compe 
tition for elementary school pupils, the 
America the Beautiful crayon contest. 
Thousands of entries from ald over the 
country have been received by the com 
test’s sponsor, Milton Bradley Company of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. School children 
from kindergarten through the 8th grade 
have submitted original crayon drawing 
in competition for 9 national and 423 State 
awards; $500 government bonds to each of 
the 9 national winners and bronze plaqué 
to State winners. 
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California Association for Health, Physical Education, 


and Reereation 


By Anna S. Espenschade, University of California, Berkeley; 


President of the Association 


HE CAHPER is the largest organiza- 
ae in California devoted to a special 
educational field. The membership is 
composed of those persons actively en- 
gaged in health, physical education, or 
recreation, at all age levels. There were 
approximately 1600 members on January 
15, 1947. It is expected that this number 
will increase by several hundred before 
the end of the fiscal year. 

The aims of the Association are to pro- 
mote professional cooperation, protection 
and advancement. Evidences of profes- 
sional cooperation may be seen in the 
smooth working together of many indi- 
viduals with similar interests within the 
same State organization. It is even more 
clearly shown in the fine relationships 
with other organizations, as the CTA. The 
CAHPER is directly affiliated with the 
Southwest District and American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and with National Education 
Association. 

The interests of the CAHPER member- 
ship are protected through active loéal, 
sectional and State committees which study 
needs, remain active and alert to civic and 
State legislative programs which may affect 
the professions represented in the Associa- 
tion, and promote desirable practices and 
procedures. The Association works closely 
with the Division of Health and Physical 
Education in the State Department of 
Education in striving to raise standards 
and improve programs in these special 


fields. 

The CAHPER strives toward profes- 
sional advancement by issuing a News 
Letter 4-6 times yearly, by sponsoring State 
and Section conferences, institutes and 
workshops and by carrying on research on 
special problems. The production of pro- 
fessional literature by members is actively 
encouraged. 


The organization: of the CAHPER is 
democratic throughout. Membership is 
through local units, formed in all areas 


where 10 or more individuals can meet. 


(Persons not located near an active unit 
may join the State association directly by 
applying to the secretary.) Each unit elects 
its own officers and conducts its own 
affairs, with help given as needed by sec- 
tion and State organizations. 

Sections of the Association which follow 
approximately the CTA Sections are 
formed. As might be expected, the South- 
em and Bay Sections are the largest and 
best organized. Both of these Sections 
conduct annual day conferences, arrange 
local institutes and study special problems. 
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The Central and Northern Sections have a 
smaller membership and are distributed 


geographically more widely. Occasional 


meetings are planned. 

Each local unit sends delegates to the 
Representative Assembly, one delegate for 
each 25 members. This Assembly elects 
State officers, amends the Constitution, 
passes on business referred to it by the 
Executive Committee or initiates new busi- 
ness, as desired. _ 


The Representative Assembly meets an- 
nually at the time and place of the State 
Conference, Interim business is conducted 
by the Executive Committee, which meets 
at the call of the President, usually four 
times a year. The Executive Committee 
is made up of the officers, standing com- 
mittee chairmen, representative to CTA, 
and editor to the Journal of Secondary 
Education. 


During the war years, no State confer- 
ence was held and many CAHPER mem- 
bers served in the Armed Forces. Last 
year it became possible to again hold State 
meetings, so the CAHPER did so. 


THIS YEAR, THE SECOND POST-WAR CON- 
FERENCE WILL BE HELD IN SANTA CRUZ 
Marcu 31, Apru 1 aNnp 2. AN EXCELLENT 
PROGRAM OF GENERAL AND SPECIAL SESSIONS, 
LUNCHEON AND DINNER MEETINGS AND DIs- 
CUSSION GROUPS IS BEING PLANNED UNDER 
LEADERSHIP OF Davin SNYDER, OAKLAND 
Pusiic SCHOOLS, CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN. 


The California Recreation Executives Asso- 
ciation is cooperating with the CAHPER in 
planning meetings, Roy Sorenson, San Fran- 
cisco YMCA, will speak on Principles and 
Priorities in Recreation, Messrs, Leo Calland, 
Edwin Howell, Harry Stoops, Arvid Pauley and 
James W. Barton have been arranging sections 
on rural recreation, recreation in small cities 
and towns, cooperation between school and com- 
munity recreation, and the like. A fun night 
for all who attend the Conference will show 
adult social recreation at its best. 


In the field of health education, Dr. Dorothy 
Nyswander, University of California, will speak. 
Problems in school and community health will 
be discussed, uses of socio-drama will be ex- 
plored and valuable health films will be shown. 
Mrs. Cecyl Nelson Havelin, Dr. Elizabeth 
Kelley, Dr. Bernice Moss and others are work- 
ing to make these meetings a success, 


The objectives of physical education and 
proper placement of emphasis and activities 
will be considered for nine different age and 
sex groups at special sessions scheduled under 
the direction of Mrs, Maud L. Knapp, Stanford 
University. Special interests such as boys ath- 
letics, interscholastic coaching, girls athletics, 
dance and camping will each receive considera- 
tion. Problems of teacher training will be 
discussed. 

Research studies in health, physical education 
and recreation will be presented at a section 
meeting organized by Dr, Pauline Hodgson, 


University of California. 

An all-Conference luncheon, with Dr. J. F. 
Williams as speaker, will be held on the last 
day. 

The national convention of the AAHPER 
will be held in Seattle, Washington, the 
week of April 21. The CAHPER hopes to 
be well represented at these meetings, to 
contribute actively to the national organi- 
zation and to bring back helpful informa- 
tion and ideas to its own membership. 


_ membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee for 1946-47 is as follows: 


President — Dr, Anna Espenschade, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4. 
President-Elect — Howard Bell, 735 South 


Wilton Place, Los Angeles 5. 

Junior Past-President — H, A, “‘Hack’”’ Apple- 
quist, 2001 Seventh Avenue, Sacramento 14. 

Secretary — Verne S. Landreth, 1005 Black 
Building, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13. 

Treasurer — Ethel Tobin, 301 Hall of Records, 
Fresno 1, 

Vice-President for Health — Cecyl 
311 State Building, Los Angeles 12. 

Vice-President for Physical Education — Maud 
Knapp, Stanford University, Palo Alto. 

Vice-President for Recreation— Leo Calland, 
702 Civic Center, San Diego 1. 

President, Bay Section — Marie Nogues, Mills 
College, Oakland 13, 

President, Central Section — Margaret Cann, 
County Schools, Madera, 

President, Northern Section — Norma Prince, 
Sacramento College, Sacramento 14. 

President, Southern Section—  Genevie Dex- 
ter, Excelsior High School, Norwalk, 

Chairman, Legislation—Ivan Hill, 
Schools, Richmond, 

Chairman, Membership — Margaret 
1860 La Loma Street, Pasadena 2. 

Chairman, Professional Advancement — Dr. 
Ned Johns, State College, San Diego 5. 

Chairman, Publications— Beth Hightower, 
Sacramento College, Sacramento 14. 

Chairman, Public Relations—S. S. Winans, 
516 Washington Building, 311 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 13. 

CTA Representative— David Snyder, 
Second Avenue, Oakland 6. 

Editor, California Secondary School Journal 
— Louise Cobb, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4, 


Havelin, 


City 


McKee, 
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Graduate Fellowships 


TARTING Sept. 1, 1947, for 

experienced teachers who desire 
to become special teachers in the 
following fields: 


Deaf; Hard-of-Hearing; Blind and 


Partially Blind; Cerebral . Palsied; 
Mentally Retarded. 
Five fellowships, worth $1200 


each, are offered by California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


Candidates must hold an AB de- 
gree or equivalent and must have 
had at least 2 years of successful 
teaching experience. 

Priority will be given those ap- 
plying before April 1. 


For application blanks write to 
Mrs. W. B. Phillips, 1918 Woolsey 
Street, Berkeley, California. 











TEACHING ON THE 
LAST FRONTIER 


By Clare Wentzel, Teacher, San Francisco 


[YE had that exciting adventure of teaching on 

the Last Frontier. [I’ve been out where the 
West begins, out where there are ghost cities, old 
mining camps, howling coyotes and endless 
stretches of dirty. hot sand. My little red school- 
house was 125 miles off the beaten track, out 
where Death Valley meets the great Nevada 
Desert. 

Here I found a tiny, wind-swept community 
where the inhabitants lived mostly in huts and 
dilapidated ancient cabins. 

Upon my arrival I discovered they had re- 
served a 3-room desert mansion for me. The 
would-be frame house was practically unfur- 
nished. The few pieces of furniture I found in 
it were relics of the Gold Rush days. 

In the big old-fashioned kitchen I discovered 
two home-made tables; a couple of wobbly 
chairs that badly needed repairing and painting; 
anancient Puritan kerosene stove, operating on 
one cylinder, and a grandmother’s cupboard, 
bare of pots and pans. 

Several weeks later, when the weather started 
to turn colder, I was supplied with a second-hand 
Superflex fuel-oil burner. All I now needed was 
a radio and I could have broadcast a fireside 
chat. 

The pre-Civil War parlor boasted an antique 
desk, a Whistler’s rocker, and a Wedgewood No. 
212 stove which probably hadn’t been used since 
the 1906 Gold Rush days. Behind the door I 
found a rusty gas-heater which might have 
asphyxiated me if I could have used it, but I had 
no gas for its use. : 

I had to refurnish the bedroom, for the bed 
and mattress were beyond redemption. I cas- 
ually asked the principal, who had lived on the 
desert for a quarter-century or more: 

“Don’t you think we could locate a better bed 
and mattress, somewhere?” 

“Sure,” he drawled, “come on, we'll find 
something in one of the deserted cabins around 
here.” 

So out of the junk-piles we resurrected what 
I called “Little Egypt,” an antediluvian iron bed 
with antiquated rusty springs, a real antique, as 
old as Methuselah, I know, for the hieroglyphics 
on the boards told me that. 

However, the mattress, though dusty and 
dirty, was all in one piece. A kindly neighbor 
gave me clean sheets, a pillow (probably filled 


with chicken feathers), and a couple of Cotte 
blankets. But, a month later, she asked for th 
return of the blankets. In desperation | ‘as 
rowed an old sleeping-bag and had visions 
zipping myself into it each night, but final 

decided to throw it over the bed and use jt a 
blanket. 

My dwelling boasted one of the few bathroom; 
in the village. But the tub looked as if sony, 
one had been panning for gold in it. No amouy 
of scrubbing would ever make it look white anj 
spotless again. 

I was fortunate indeed in not having to ep. 
tend with outside plumbing, but there was on 
hitch. I had no running hot water. The water. 
heater operated with flamo and there was yy 
flamo dealer in town. But at that, a cold plunge 
was better than having to take a bath outside jp 
an irrigation ditch. Anyway, the portable Sears. 
Roebuck bathroom stove kept me fairly warm 
during these icy dips in the bath tub. 

Thirty-four eager eyes greeted me on my first 
day of school. Somehow or other, as I looked 
the classroom over and noted the tattered 
clothes, uncombed hair and general ruffled 
appearance of my barefooted pupils, a grea 
wave of sympathy came over me, for here in 
deed were children who had to be taught mor 
than the three R’s. These youngsters, white, 
Indian, and Mexican, came from the homes of 
frontiersmen and itinerant families. They 
needed special attention and in some instances 
comfort and mother love. 

On the very first day of school several stu 
dents decided to test out the new teacher. Sey. 
eral walked up and down the aisles on one 
pretext or another. One child even started to 
dash out the door and when I protested he cried 
out, 

“Well, teacher, when you have to go, you have 
to go, don’t you?” What could I say? 

My schedule called for 44 lessons to the 4 
upper grades in a 6-hour day. I learned to be 
more speedy than a PT boat out on maneuvers 

There was never a dull day in the schoolroom, 
for the unexpected was always happening. (ne 
day a 7th grader was playing with a rope, ev 
dently trying to imitate the Lone Ranger. Be 
fore I had an opportunity to caution him to be 
careful and not to play during school hours, he 
lassoed one of the younger pupils and was pull 
ing the rope tight around the lad’s neck. Tears 
started streaming down the child’s cheeks before 
I could get the rope loosened. In desperation 
I cried, “Get a knife, quick.” Luckily someone 
had a pocket-knife handy and in a jiffy he 
the rope in two. 


Until I put a stop to it, someone was always 
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éeookin’ ” on the school stove. One day it was 
vabber-bands, another time cough-drops, and 

ce | even found red and green crayons run- 
ys down in a melted mass along the stove-pipe. 
ies afternoon I noticed a 6th grader playing 
with bullets, so I quickly took them away before 
he had a chance to play commando and throw 
them into the fire burning in the stove just 
behind his desk. I’m sure he would have thought 
it quite exciting to do a little “bombing.” 

Qne of the Indian boys brought some animal 
gnoking-powder to school one morning and 
almost smoked out the teacher. After opening 
the windows and clearing away the smoke-screen, 
[ noticed a girl playing with an old fountain- 

en. Just as I walked down the aisle past her 
desk she released the spring and ink splashed 
over my yellow print dress. Before I could even 
utter a word of protest she thundered, “Well, 
why did you get in the way?” 

I had had difficulty with this girl before, so 
| just decided to ignore the incident until after 
school hours, when I would talk to her parents. 
That evening I wandered down a side road (the 
village had no sidewalks), to a 3-room cabin 
where the family of 5 lived. Upon entering I 
found the mother deathly ill, lying on a ragged 
bed surrounded by filth and foul smells. The 
father spoke to me in broken English, “My wife, 
she have cancer. Doctors can’t help.” 

In view of the tragedy that the home presented 
I could easily see why the daughter was high- 
strung, nervous and overly-temperamental. As 
I left I made a mental note to give her extra 
sympathy. She certainly needed it, for a short 
time later the mother passed away. 

At Thanksgiving I asked for original letters, 
stressing the fact that I wanted something dif- 
ferent in each and every letter, for often one 
pupil would copy from another. Here is what 
me of the brighter boys wrote: 

“Dear Skid: 


‘Tm in Honolulu. Jump into your rocket 
plane and hop over to my house for Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. We are going to serve ostrich this 
year instead of turkey.” 

Funny things often happened. One small boy 
solved the singular and plural grammar problem 
by handing in the following: 


Singular Plural 
deer reindeer 
colt horse 


School-teaching and lesson-plans kept me very 
busy. It is a good thing it did, for the village 
boasted only one general store, which sold an 
assortment of meat, drugs, and groceries. The 


meat came in from a nearby town, all cut and. 


Wrapped and marked. You usually bought it 
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sight unseen and hoped for the best. 

I was indeed glad that my distant friends 
didn’t try to reach me by telephone, for there 
was only one country line phone for the entire 
community. It was located in the general store, 
practically over the pickle-barrel. 

The village had a small one-room post-office 
next to the grocery store. Two gas-stations were 
still operating, the others had closed. 

There was one restaurant. It was fixed up 
quite homey. I think it had been built from an 
old city street-car or perhaps from a former rail- 
road dining-car. It seated all of 12 people. The 
cook, who was also the owner, came and went 
at irregular hours, so one never knew just when 
meals would be served. 

A lonely church stood at one wind-swept cor- 
ner. The minister, who used to drive in from a 
distant town, came now only for funerals. 

There was no theater. The only place for a 
get-together was at one of the 4 bars, which did 
a most flourishing business. 

There wasn’t a laundry within a hundred 
miles. I spent most of my Saturdays wrestling 
with bed-sheets and soiled linen, trying to wash 
in a small dish-pan. I had never laundered any- 
thing larger than a silk “nightie,” so it was quite 
an experience swinging a sheet over a wire 
clothes-line. 

ES, it was quite an adventure teaching on the 

Last Frontier. The song, “School days, school 
days, dear old golden rule days,” really brings 
back memories to me. Maybe some day I'll go 
back and enjoy again the quiet splendor of a big 
yellow moon hanging high in a blue heaven, 
studded with twinkling stars, and uninterrupted 
by the glare of city electric lights. 


Malcom P. Murphy (left) of Sacramento, and Leland M. Pryor 
(right) of Pasadena, are the two NEA State Directors for Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Pryor, also Vice-President of California Teachers 
Association, is the senior Director. 











THE TEACHER 


SALARY 


PROBLEM FOR 1947-48 


By Guy H. Jaggard, Bakersfield, Chairman, California Teachers Association 


State Committee on Salary Schedules 


+ ws following factual material is 

offered to boards of school trustees, 
school administrators, salary commit- 
tees and others concerned with the 
setting of teachers salaries for the 
coming school year, 1947-48. 


On November 5, 1946, the people of 
California registered eloquent testimony of 
their concern over the critical shortage of 
teachers and their belief that the supply of 
teachers will continue to remain inadequate 
unless teachers are paid an income commen: 
surate with their professional services. 

By a tremendous vote of 3 to 1 the people 
approved Proposition Number 3, providing 
for increased State support for public 
schools on a basis of $120 per pupil, from 
the kindergarten through junior college. 


Throughout the entire campaign preced- 
ing the election, chief emphasis was placed 
upon the urgent need for Better Salaries. 
The hope was universally expressed that 
adequate salaries, comparable on all school 
levels, would be established. 


COST-OF-LIVING 


Many district school boards have earnestly 
endeavored since 1939 to make salary ad- 
justments for the increased cost-of-living. 
In most cases these adjustments have been 
woefully inadequate. 


California Teachers Association in 1946 
made a thorough survey of the cost-of-living 
as it affects the economic status of teachers. 
The CTA report, issued in March 1946, 
revealed that the cost-of-living, based on 
the reliable data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was up 33%, using the average 
for 1935-1939 as 100%. 

It is of stark significance, in the 
light of this increase, that only a few 
salary schedules prevailing this year, 
1946-47, show the same percentage of 
increase over prewar salaries. Since 
the study was made the picture has 
become still more gloomy, because 
salaries set in the spring of 1946 nat- 
urally took no account of the sharp 
increase in the cost-of-living during 
the past 6 months. The cost-of-living 
index at the close of 1946 was 153, or 
20 points higher than that of last 
spring. 

As a result of the wide difference between 
increases in the cost-of-living and the in- 
crease in their salaries, teachers during this 


10 


and Trends. 


school year have experienced the most diffi- 
cult financial stringency of any year since 
the war began. 


ECONOMIC POSITION OF 
THE TEACHER 


During the war years industrial workers 
fared much better than teachers from the 
standpoint of increased earnings. This was 
revealed in the above-mentioned CTA study 
of last year. 


A recent study, reported in United States 
News of December 27, 1946, states that 
full-time earnings of industrial employees 
have increased 79% since 1939, while those 
of teachers increased only 31%. 


Typical of increased incomes for workers 
in commerce and industry is the case of 
the Los Angeles meat-cutters as reported 
in Los Angeles Times of December 25, 
1946. The meat-cutters returned to work 
on @ new contract which raised their 
weekly pay from $60 to $91. 


WHAT FACTORS SHOULD 
DETERMINE NEW SALARY 
SCHEDULES 


1. Salary schedules prepared this year 
should be new and not arrived at merely 
by adding $100 or $200 to old schedules. 
The latter will mot attract qualified 
young people into the teaching profession. 
Indeed even now, one out of every four 
teachers in California is serving on an emer- 
gency or sub-standard credential. The num- 
ber of young people in our teacher-training 
institutions preparing for careers in our 
schools is so pitifully small that the outlook 
for the future is bleak. 

2. In preparing a New Salary Schedule 
several objectives should be regarded as of 
fundamental importance. These include the 
following: 


a. The schedule should be one which will 
attract young people of outstanding ability 
into the profession and to encourage capable 
teachers now with emergency credentials to 
take more training and continue in the pro- 
fession. This may be accomplished only by 
providing for continuing increases, which 
rapidly advance a teacher who remains in 
service, to a professional salary bracket. 

This cannot be accomplished by providing 
for small increases each year. 

b. The schedule should give the teacher 
with superior qualifications a salary com- 
mensurate with those qualifications. 

c. A new schedule should provide for 
more than 50% increases over prewar sched- 


ules. Otherwise there will be 


recompense for the increased cost. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO SALARIES 


_inssecee among school district 
of California for teachers, already keen, 
will be accelerated when the full impact of 
the high birth-rate is felt in the schools, 
Districts which lag behind in the estab, 
lishment of their salary schedules wil 
necessarily lag behind in their effort to staff 
their classrooms. 


no jus 
Of-living 


It has been definitely indicated thy 
teachers salaries for next year should aye. 
age between $3,000 and $3,500 for th 
whole State, with averages in many districy 
reaching more than $4,000. 


Indeed, several districts are contemplating 
schedules for classroom teachers which go 
up to maxima of $4,500 and $5,000. 


Naturally the question arises as to wher 
the money is to be obtained to pay thes 
increased salaries. In most districts money 
will be provided by increased State support 
guaranteed by Proposition Number 3 and 
the Apportionment Bill which will be cor 
sidered at the present session of the State 
Legislature. 


This bill, it is now indicated, will be 
drafted that no elementary district wil 
receive an increased apportionment of les 
than $600 per teacher unit of 25 pupils— 
and many will receive increases much larger 
than that. 


Equalization provisions of the bill, allo 
ting more money to districts of low assew 
able wealth, will assist these types of districts 
in meeting their new salary obligations. 


An explanation of the proposed Appor 
tionment Bill was published in the January 
1947 issue of Sierra Educational News. No 
doubt there will be some changes in the 
proposal as explained therein, but basicaly 
it is safe to predict that the bill, when 
finally approved, will make possible the 
salary increases which are so necessary 0 
the very life of the California public school 
system. 


Each and every school district is a 
individual fiscal problem. The appl 
cation of the Apportionment Formula 
varies in each instance. 


_ Those needing assistance in com 
puting State Aid should consult ther 
County Superintendent or commutr 
cate directly with the State Depart 
ment of Education, State Library 
and Courts Building, Sacramento \4 

In the meantime it is certain that 
every elementary school district 
assured increased income sufficien 
to insure materially increased st 
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that high school districts 
ots should have an increase in 


State Aid next year. 
RANGE IN THE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


Keeping in mind that a differential should 
be made on the basis of separate classifica- 
tions by virtue of training and preparation, 
it is generally agreed that the range from 

-imnym to maximum should be at least 
$1,000 or $1,500. 

It is regarded as good practice for a salary 


committee to be composed of teachers, ad- 
ministrators and board members. 


LL persons interested in salary sched- 

ules should be made aware that serious 
consideration is being given to a State-wide 
minimum salary schedule beginning with a 
salary of $2,400 with 12 annual increases 
with a salary at the end of the sixth year 
at a minimum of $3,000, the final maximum 
to remain at the discretion of the local 
governing boards. 





ALetter on Teacher Recruitment 


To the Editor 
Dear Sir: 


EACHER strikes, threatened and 
; tay are pointing up the threat 
to national free education. The spot- 
light thrown on teaching in the recent 
campaigns for better salaries gives us 
the chance of our lives to improve the 
status of teaching by changing the 
public attitude toward teachers. 


The heroes and heroines of the 
shoolroom have been too long ob- 
sured by spectacles and chalk dust. 
let's launch a campaign to highlight 
the advantages of becoming a teacher 
and to prove that teachers are real 
people. 

Deliberately, we can obliterate the picture 
of the dried-up spinster with a pointer in 
her hand, and substitute a man as capable 
and adventurous as a Marine and a girl as 


charming and whistle-worthy as a WAC or 
WAVE. 


If ever a time existed when teachers as 
the salesmen of learning are Defenders of 
Freedom, this is that time. 


The organized efforts to develop the less 
weful attributes of humanity are too obvious 
to need elaboration. To teach every boy 
and girl to develop the best of his inborn 
talents is the prime objective of-every true 
teacher. Upon that premise we have built 
our whole nation and hope for the future. 
Such an undertaking can only be sparked 
by men and women of fire and vision. 


Definite steps have proved successful in 
meeting other problems nation-wide in scope, 
wh as arming for a war. The war against 
ignorance has been going on so incessantly 
that we may be forgetting how powerful 
the enemy is. Many have slipped into tak- 
ing public education for granted, like the 
ising and setting of the sun. When the 
tignificance of teaching is recognized on as 
wide a scale as it was in the days when a 
boy had to walk miles through sleet and 
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snow to learn to read and write, the pro- 
fession will be more adequately staffed and 
more fairly paid. 


Following are some of the means which 
would help to put teaching on the high 
level it must occupy if we are to realize 
our dream of freedom for all: 

1. Some publishing house might be in- 
duced to offer a prize for the best novel 
glorifying teaching. The profession could 
profit by a book of memoirs, such-as the 
medical profession had in the “Horse and 
Buggy Doctor” and its followers. Surely, 
there is a teacher with the sense of humor 
to do a present-day book like Myra Kelly's 
“Little Citizens.” Public opinion to the 
contrary, a teacher's life is full of adventure 
and wide-open to amusing and philosophical 
comment. 


2. Hollywood might give an award for 
the movie that showed to best advantage 
teaching in its happier aspects. The current 
version of Owen Wister’s “Virginian” does 
not make Molly Stark Wood noticeably 
spineless nor out of touch with life. 


3. There could be an amusing series of 
magazine stories with a teacher as a central 
character. Hitherto unpublicized lives of 
great teachers could be written up in popu- 
lar form. 


4. A syndicated newspaper column fea- 
turing anecdotes straight from the school- 
room might be fostered by paying a dollar 
for each joke printed. Hardly a day passes 
in a schoolroom that something funny does 
not happen. 


5. The country teacher leads.a life of 
peculiar satisfactions. Some retired rural 
teacher with time on her hands might make 
a very good thing of a newspaper column, 
either of reminiscence or direct reporting 
from current happenings. One who has 
retired is usually just as interested in chil- 
dren as ever, and more likely to stress the 
happy experiences than the annoyances com- 


mon to any calling. ; 


6. Successful and attractive teachers 


might tour high schools looking for “re- 
cruits.” They might employ some of the 
same band-wagon techniques the Army and 
Navy have found efficient. The stock quo- 
tations about vacation with pay, short 
working hours, 5-day week, can be expanded 
to include more constructive facts. The 
earn-while-you-learn motif, for instance, 
could be developed along the line of creative 
hobbies and extension work leading to a 
higher spot in the profession. 


7. A high-grade radio serial, starring a 
school teacher and stressing the normal 
human life which she leads, might not only 
snag a few recruits but change the. attitude 
of some of the lookers-down-the-nose. 

8. Railroads and bus lines might be per- 
suaded to give special rates to teachers 
during vacation, as they did to men and 
women of the Armed Forces during the 
war. A man or woman who can say, 
“When I was there —,” has definite advan- 
tages over the one who must teach entirely 
from published geographical data and imagi- 
nation. The companies would lose nothing, 
because well-taught children would talk 
parents into taking trips that might never 
occur to them without filial prodding. 


Ww need to bring several points to 

public attention in all serious- 
ness, without revealing how serious 
we feel about the whole situation. We 
can not only raise professional stand- 
ing but go into the battle against 
ignorance with colors flying, instead 
of cringing under the pity of a mis- 
guided and uninformed populace. By 
such a turnabout in our own attitude 
we can attract the very youngsters 
who will sense the limitless horizons 
in education. There is no greater field 
or one more challenging to a man or 
woman of courage. 


As a tentative goal for the first phase of 


of our campaign we can stress the following 
points: 


1. This nation needs free public schools of 


a high order to remain strong or make actual 
the ideals expressed by the founders. 


2. The typical teacher is a vital, charm- 
ing human being, not a caricature nor an 
unbalanced victim of frustration. 


3. The teacher's oath is as binding to 
the individual as the Hippocratic oath to 
the physician and as much a source of 
responsibility whether one remains in the 
profession or not. 


4. Unless we blow up our world we are 
going to need more education than ever 
before, and more time to develop individual 
talents. 


5. Teaching offers great opportunity for 








leading a dual life — teaching on one hand, 
and studying or creating on the other. The 
two parallel occupations enrich and balance 
each other. 


6. Improved methods of destruction make 
it imperative that we enlarge and expand 
educational opportunities. Ignorance, the 
most potent force driving us into the traps 
of intolerance and fear, can be overcome. 
The battle is just as tough as any character- 
ized by bloodshed and calls for just as 
heroic fighters. 


7. Our appeal for teacher trainees is 
even more urgent than previous appeals for 
defenders of boundaries. 


By enlisting the interest and enthusiasm 
of alumni as well as those still engaged in 
teaching, and others who know the value 
and significance of free schools of high 
quality, we can tap an almost limitless reser- 
voir of influence and strength. This is no 
time to quibble about precedent or the self- 
effacement inherent in professional ethics. 
A new and menacing situation exists, requir- 
ing a new and powerful attack. We must’ 
attract to the ranks of teachers men and 
women with enthusiasm, belief in life, and 
the courage to stand by their guns. By prov- 
ing that the profession is not hidebound 
and timorous we will attract the loyalty and 
originality required. 

A vast body of alumni are awaiting the 
go-ahead signal although they may not 
know it. Their resources are limitless and 
within a short time could pull the status of 
teaching out of the shadows into the sun 
where it rightfully belongs. 


We need not worry about getting a sur- 
plus of teachers. The first result of a 
successful campaign would be greater selec- 
tivity in the field. The second result would 
be better trained parents. It is almost too 
obvious to mention that parent-teacher un- 
derstanding bears directly on the fruitful 
child-teacher relationship. 


No one will deny that the basis of democ- 
racy is public education. Working on that 
premise we can enlist the support of every 
powerful constructive group in the nation 
to back a campaign for a more appreciative 
attitude toward teaching. We can turn the 
full battery of newspaper, screen and radio 
on the problem and work as great wonders 
for peace and expanded human development 
as have in the past been worked for war or 
political purposes. 


The public rises quickly to support Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross or relief of foreign 
suffering. How much more quickly they will 
back a determined effort to restore the call- 
ing of teaching to the position it must 
occupy if our democratic ideals are to be 
be made manifest. 

Whether we speak of Friends of Educa- 
tion or Defenders of Freedom or Protectors 
of Betty and Jim makes little difference. 
We could operate on a shoestring with 
little official set-up even as the secret orders 
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of learning operated in medieval times. We 
do not need a strong organization as much 
as we need the support of strong organiza- 
tions. The people who could do the most 
effective work along these lines are not 
particularly impressed by formalities and 
labels. The whole machinery for this kind 
of campaign is set up. It has proven its 
effectiveness time and again. 


E can make out a list of the facts 
about teaching which need to be pub- 
licized and possibly glaborized, and turn it 
over to interested alumni and others who 


know the value of free educa: 


tio 
skilled in presenting facts force om 


full 
attractively. Such a program, propiaty hs: 
dled, could attract some of the best an 
s 


in the nation. In this period of 
we might even start a new Renais 
smother the fears and dreads e 
by recent events. 


indecision 
Sance and 
Ngendered 


Very truly yours, 


Mrs. D.C. Goodrich 


(San Jose State °31; 
Classroom teacher 6 years) 





TIME .TO TAKE STOCK. 


By M. Evan Morgan, Curriculum Counselor, Santa Monica City Schools 


T is sound practice in good coaching 

to praise a team in defeat, when self- 
condemnation is strong; and to criticize 
in victory, when participants are all too 
aware of ‘their excellence and need fo be 
reminded of the plays that failed. 


The schools of California have been 
given recently an overwhelming vote of 
confidence. A guarantee of a minimum 
salary of $2,400 to every teacher has 


been written into the State Constitution, 
counter to the advice of some govern- 
mental experts and in spite of the op- 
position of some powerful groups. We 
have a right to rejoice in this proof of 
our friendship. We must also pause to 
reconsider our obligations. Leadership 
carries responsibility as an additional 
obligation. 


It is no admission of failure to ac- 
knowledge the possibility of faults. What 
follows is not an indictment of educa- 
tion nor of educators. The purpose is 
rather to encourage the attitude of criti- 
cal self-analysis requisite to improve- 
ment. Let’s be modest victors and tem- 
per our elation with a frank revaluation 
of our practices. 


Let’s give more active support to our 
Parent-Teacher Associations, which we 
have seen transformed suddenly from a 
cooperative collection of gentle groups, 
showing unlimited patience with our 
blunders, to the most powerful and mili- 
tant political force in the State when 
legislation concerned child welfare. Let 
us acknowledge our dependence on these 
parent partners to make our task suc- 
cessful. We have been _ technically 
trained. Our fraining enables us to re- 
port the child’s school progress to his 
parents. Let’s spend an equal period 
asking for their observations, based on 
the training of parenthood, in order that 
we may understand the child better. 

The need for stock-taking is not en- 
tirely ours. These same parents, who 


evinced their confidence in us at the 
polls in such a concrete way, have a 
further obligation. With the best teacher 
that money can hire, it is yet Socially 
unprofitable for 60 parents to turn 3) 
children over to one teacher and say, 
“Now we're through. We've provided the 
best. We can do no more.” Effective 
education is and always will be the re. 
sult of cooperative effort by home, school, 
and community. 


Let’s be modest victors and take 
immediate steps to cultivate our op- 
ponents in the recent election, 
whether press or business group. We 
teach their children. They are our 
potential friends. We need their help 
to achieve the greatest success in our 
tasks. Some of them are already 
making overtures indicating a desire 
to cooperafe. 

Let’s be honest in seeking the best for 
our pupils. It is not important that we 
receive credit for all handbooks or out 
lines or other helps in use in our school 
If a better help has been devised by an 
inspired committee from a_ neighboring 


school district, let’s use it, give credit fo 
the producer, and save our committees 


for the many other essential tasks. It # 
as certain evidence of genius to recognitt 
excellence as to produce it. It is probable 
that the claim that one understands a 
outline better if he helped to produce i 
is valid. In most districts only a smal 
proportion of users are producers. h 
such cases, the claim loses its signif 
icance. 

Let’s justify the security afforded 
by tenure, by making cgrtain that it pre 
tects only those who are entitled to pr 
tection. An ineffectual or unworthy 
teacher hurts the entire profession. Ow 


(Please Turn To Page 31) 
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SECURITY ? 


gy Mrs. Alice Shallenberger, Kingsbury Elementary 
ca Redlands, San Bernardino County 


f the aims of all parents and all teachers could 

be ‘crystallized, and the intangible goals 
which each are seeking could be summed up in 
just one word, I think that word would be 
eeenrity — “Freedom from danger, care or 
fear. Feeling or condition of being safe.” How 
much those words encompass! 

A parent will go to almost any length to see 
that his child is physically secure — that his 
needs and wants are supplied, and that his en- 
vironment is as free from danger as is humanly 
possible. ' ; 

Yet every thinking parent knows that physi- 
cal security is not enough, and tries to give the 
child a background in religious or philosophical 
ideas which will help him meet those situations 
which are beyond human control. In other 
words, he will do all in his power to give the 
child a “feeling of being safe.” 

The teacher, too, is attempting to give security 
through knowledge and understanding of the 
world. In dispelling not only ignorance, but a 
narrowness of vision which keeps the world out 
of focus, a teacher is providing the security that 
comes as a natural outgrowth of better under- 
standing. By making situations and conditions 
familiar, by helping a child think clearly, and 
by getting him to realize his own capabilities 
and assume the attendant responsibility, the 
teacher again is trying to establish “freedom 
from fear.” 

How well, then, are we succeeding in giving 
our children this much-prized possession? 

That someone is not succeeding is self-evident 
when we consider the number of delinquents, 
problem children, “nervous” children who are 
heading for neurotic adulthood, to say nothing 
of those unhappy, shy youngsters who escape 
notice by conformity. Since these problems arise 
out of apparently normal situations, where both 
teachers and parents are earnestly trying, what 
is at fault for the failures? 

That question of course cannot be answered 
glibly, for the causes are many and complex. 
here is, however, one glaring cause, and that is 
a lack of “togetherness” between parent and 
teacher, those people most responsible for the 
child’s environment. While the ultimate goal 
is the same, differences over immediate goals or 
methods of obtaining them, are defeating the 
very ideal both are striving to achieve. 
are trying to get to the same place finally, but 
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Both, 


in the meantime, the pulling in opposite direc- 
tions is literally pulling the child to pieces 
emotionally. 


To achieve an effective program there must 
be sympathy between the home and the school. 
No matter how excellent the one, there can be 
no success unless it supplements the other. Sym- 
pathy between the home and school is much 
more important than many people realize. It is 
more than mere surface amenities — to the child 
it is something fundamental. The home, good 
or bad, is the child’s world. It is familiar and 
safe. 


School is the unknown. No matter how much 
pleasurable anticipation is connected with his 
first entrance, there is still something a little 
frightening about this first adventure. Usually, 
to his delight, he finds school wonderful. It is 
exciting and challenging and he takes the situa- 
tion in his stride. This point is crucial in estab- 
lishing the delicate structure of adjustment, and 
at this point much of the success lies in the 
hands of the parents. 


It is now their attitude of encouragement and 
understanding which will send their child forth 
in confidence, or a lack of understanding which 
will create chaos. Most parents would hotly 
deny that they would do anything to hamper 
growth, but that they thoughtlessly do so is best 
shown by a few examples. 

Johnny comes home full of delight about the 
things they’re doing at school. He has had a 
good day, and is anxious to tell about the turtle 
Billy brought to school, and the “poem” they 
wrote about it. Father is preoccupied; besides, 
he’s tired. Mother has been to club and thought- 
lessly repeats some idle chatter about the school. 
She’s not sure just what the criticism is about, 
or that it’s justified, but criticizing the schools 
seems to be the current fad. Then, too, it does 
make a topic of conversation for what might 
otherwise be a boring interlude. Johnny decides 
against mentioning the turtle. 

Then one day Mrs. Smith comes in. She is 
convinced, and determined to convince Mother, 
that the schools “aren’t teaching the 3 R’s.” 
Johnny, playing with some blocks near a sunny 
window, isn’t sure what the 3 R’s are, but from 
Mrs. Smith’s voice, he’s quite sure he doesn’t 
want any. An uncomfortable feeling comes over 
him. He’s not sure what is wrong, for issues 
aren't clear at his age, but he knows that things 
aren't quite so much fun. The first seeds of 
doubt are being planted, and he’s not so sure of 
his brave new world. His fierce loyalty to the 
familiar, battles with his pleasure in the new. 
The sun dims a little. With a sudden petulant 
push the blocks go over. 
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Then there’s Susie. She looks worried as she 
says “Mother hasn’t any scraps for me to sew, 
and she says that’s not what I’m coming to school 
for anyway. She says why don’t we read like 
we're supposed to?” Susan’s troubled eyes look 
up to her teacher for reassurance. She contin- 
ues in a puzzled way, “I took our newspaper 
home and read to Daddy, but he says that’s not 
reading. He says I just mem’rized it. It is too 
reading, isn’t it?” 


ULTIPLY these two examples by the ma- 
jority of the children in the room, and you 

will see the anxiety and uncertainty that has 
unwittingly been created. The reaction may be 
almost anything, depending entirely upon the 
make-up of the child involved. Johnny, feeling 
inadequate and unsure, may attempt to cover up 
by showing off, or clowning at school. Or the 
reaction may go the other way, and he may vent 
his unconscious agitation at home, and Mother 
will wonder “why she can’t do a thing with 
Johnny.” Susie may, after a few more times, 
refuse to take part in the group activities, and 
feel that her contributions are of little worth. 
Yet it would take a discerning parent to see the 
connection between these two first graders and 
the Junior High trouble maker and wall flower. 
The initiative for clearing this fog of misun- 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By Edward W. Long, Physics Teacher, 
Oakland Evening School 


DUCATION on the adult level is attaining a 

place of importance that is most impressive. 
A war-harassed people in turning its “swords 
into plowshares” is looking to Adult Education 
during this reconstruction period. The Adult 
Education program should provide for training 
in vocational skills that will smooth the way 
from war production trades to peacetime trades. 
The warrior in his twenties, returned from serv- 
ice, is in many cases looking to the Adult Eve- 
ning Schools to make up the deficiencies which 
bar him from entrance to the University. 

San Francisco Bay region has the special 
obligation for the training of the war-immigrant 
population which is choosing to make the Bay 
region its home. Shipyard workers of different 
color, section, and training, bereft of their war- 
time jobs, are compelled to learn new trade 
skills in order to find a place in the local com- 
munity. Alien and illiterate adults stand in 
need of training in citizenship education. The 
U. S. still has 10,000,000 illiterates; 20,000,000 
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derstanding must come from the schools, A well 
defined program of parent education plannej 
not only to acquaint the parent with the gy}; 
matter taught, but with an overview of the wal 
school plan, and the parent’s relationship to tha 
plan, is the first step. 

When he understands that he has an integpy 
part in that plan, he is more apt to help make 
it succeed. At least he must be made to realin 
how much power for good or ill lies with hin 
This should clear the way for a better individual 
parent-teacher relationship. Again the larges 
responsibility will rest with the teacher. Sh, 
should understand that the parent’s longer 
acquaintance with the child will be of invaluab), 
aid in helping her to understand him. 

Never must she allow a parent to misinterpre| 
haste as indifference, or permit the parent 
feel that he is intruding. She should encouray 
the parent to “talk out” his questions with th 
proper persons, and if he feels there is a just. 
fiable criticism, seek to work it out construe 
tively with the persons responsible. 

It is only through understanding each other; 
goals, and through infinite tact and tolerang 
that a united front of mutual respect, confidence 
and loyalty can be achieved. Yet isn’t it worth 
the effort if it will give our children that price 
less gift, Security? 


of our population have less than 6th grade 
education. 

If American homelife is to be maintained on 
a level of decency and spiritual well-being, pro- 
vision must be made for training in child care 
and the home arts. The too-young mother with 
too little education is too big a liability to bk 
neglected. 

Adult schools of the larger centers of Califor 
nia are exerting themselves to give the greated 
variety of courses to fit the needs of the retum 
ing veteran. When careful counseling reveal 
that the man is best fitted for a certain line of 
work, he is enrolled in classes that provide him 
proper training. Cities, such as Oakland, com 
centrate certain types of preparation in each d 
the several schools. Academic work that pre 
pares for college is done at Oakland Evening 
School. Merritt provides a variety of courses i 
business training. These courses are so orgalt 
ized that the veteran can work at his individual 
speed. Remarkable achievement is attained hy 
serious students who accomplish the work of tht 
full course in perhaps one-fourth of the tim 
used by the regular students. 

Central Trade provides specialized trainitt 
for those who are desirous of entering some spt 
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cific trade. Technical Adult Evening School 
‘ves a Variety of industrial and trade extension 
arses in its spacious shops. Among its offer- 
. are auto mechanics, body and fender, gas 
welding, upholstering, cabinet shop, aircraft 
mechanics, aircraft engines, diesel engines, ma- 
chine shop, and drafting. Many of these classes 
‘e” for reimbursement under the G. I. Bill, 
thus providing an opportunity for reorientation 
into a Wide variety of trades. These courses are 
not limited to veterans, but are open to all seri- 
ousminded people. It is to be regretted that 
the facilities are so limited for a number of the 
courses that waiting lists must be provided. 


NEW TYPES OF COURSES 


Adult schools which are alive to the problems 
of modern society are offering new types of 
courses. The following titles are suggestive of 
what is being done in some of these schools: 

“Organizing Training Program for All Em- 
ployees” — a forum for personnel managers and 
training directors and a conference to cover the 
working principles of organizing employee train- 
ing programs ; 

“Boys Management” — a course provided for 
those in charge of newspaper circulation; 

“Driver Education” —a course that drills 
safety habits into the automobile driver’s con- 
sciousness ; 

“Human Relations for Key Men”; 

“School for Brides” — with Red Cross experts 
in nutrition and nursing and a parent-education 
leader to take up the problem of what makes a 
marriage a success. 

Special classes to meet diversified problems 
of a mixed society should be provided. Classes 
should be maintained for those who for diver- 
sion follow sideline hobbies, such as photogra- 
phy, gardening, woodwork, metalwork, model- 
ing, mineralogy, etc. It is the hobby that releases 
the tension of the everyday humdrum job. 

An urban commercial population, such as our 
Bay Community, finds ample needs for those 
skilled in the commercial arts. Fullest oppor- 
tunity should be provided in this line. Classes 
in the Evening Schools should provide oppor- 
tunity for those on the job to train themselves to 
greater efficiency and for bigger responsibilities. 

Cultural development should not be neglected. 
Literature, language, history, the arts, and the 
forum for the discussion of current problems, 
all these should find a place in the larger Adult 
Evening School. To quote from the Harvard 
Report on General Education in a Free Society, 


“Medicine has altered life expectancy. Con- 


tinuing Adult Education becomes more neces- 
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sary to keep a society from spiritual senescence.” 

Modern medical science during the past cen- 
tury has practically doubled the years of life 
expectancy. If we in America are to attain 
Browning’s idea of 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is-yet to be, 


The last of life, for which the first was 
made,” 


then must this older generation be provided with 
the things that give spiritual zest. As the pro- 
portion of adults increases, Adult Education 
becomes a more important key to the health of 
the body politic. 

The machine age is but beginning. Labor- 
saving devices are providing more and more 
leisure. This leisure properly directed in edu- 
cational pursuits can lead to a high level of 
spiritual life in America. Wrongly directed, this 
same leisure may lead to Sodom and*Gomorrah. 

During the depression years, one-third of the 
16-28-year group was unemployed. These are 
the years in which those who got least from 
schooling can make a new start, if provided the 
proper educational guidance and training. Post- 
school education must then have the long range 
view as well as the emergency aspect. 


As designated by the Harvard group, “Democ- 
racy implies two in part contradictory commands 
— discovery and giving opportunity to the 
gifted, and raising the level of the average stu- 
dent.” The former is referred to as the Jeffer- 
sonian force and the latter as the Jacksonian 
force. 


Early American education placed stress on 
the Jeffersonian idea. During the last genera- 
tion we have witnessed in America a tremendous 
upsurge of interest in education. Enrollments 
in secondary schools and colleges have grown by 
leaps and bounds. Stress has been laid on 
raising the general level of enlightenment in 
America. 

During recent years we have had an ever- 
increasing growth in adult education. In 1940, 
over a million students were enrolled in part- 
time, vocational and adult education. 


Progressive school authorities will give recog- 
nizance to this growing interest in a program of 
continuous education by providing the necessary 
machinery. Without vision the people perish, 
but with vision on the part of our educational 
leaders, we may hope to see in America, “a 
democracy which combines liberty with loyalty, 
each limiting the other, and also each reinforc- 
ing the other.” 
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Lessons Come in the Mailbag 


AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS BRING EDUCATION TO 
THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN WHO OTHERWISE WOULD BE OUT OF 
REACH OF SCHOOLS. THESE SCHOOLS HAVE BECOME A VERY REAL 
PART OF AUSTRALIAN COUNTRY LIFE. 


DUCATION in Australia is 

free and compulsory, and yet 
18,000 children don’t go to 
school. Instead, the school goes 
to them, by way of the mails. In 
each of the Commonwealth’s 
capital cities there is a school, 
complete with teachers, yet no 
pupils are to be seen —a kind 
of phantom school. 


If you ask, you'll be told that 
its pupils are all over an im- 
mense land — in the mountains 
and forests of Victoria perhaps, 
in the tropics of Queensland or 
the Northern Territory, in tne 
far north of Western Australia 
— anywhere, in fact, where Aus- 
tralian children need education 
and are out of reach of Austral- 
ian schools. 


These are the Correspondenge Schools. 
Education through the mails began in Vic- 
toria in 1914, when a countryman who 
lived more than 8 miles from the nearest 
school asked the Education Department if 
anything could be done to teach his two 
boys. The chief schools inspector passed 
the question on to the principal of the 
Teachers Training College, who put it to 
some of the students. 


Five of them volunteered to iry teaching 
the boys by correspondence, each one 
making himself responsible for a subject. 
Before long, they were sending out lessons 
to a younger brother as well, and soon 
afterwards there were so many requests for 
correspondence work that the 
teachers could not cope with them. 


That when the correspondence 
schools officially came into being. Other 
States soon followed suit, and now, al- 
though there is some slight variation 
between States, the broad plan is Common- 
wealth-wide. 


How the Scheme Works 


At each of the headquarters schools, 
these phantom schools at the State capital, 
is a headmaster or mistress with a staff of 
about one teacher to every 40 or 45 pupils 
enrolled. To each teacher is allotted, not 
a number of individual children, but a 
group of families. 

Sometimes mothers, who themselves were 


student 


was 
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correspondence pupils 15 or 20 years 
earlier, make special requests that their 
own children should be cared for by the 
same teachr. Where possible, the request 


is always granted. 


Keynote of the work is a friendly per- 
sonal interest, and intimate letters and 
gifts that come to the schools show what 
a happy bond exists. The schools usually 
provide three courses of instruction. The 
primary course covers all the normal sub- 
jects that children learn during their first 


7 years at school, and in the last two years 
the girls learn plain sewing and cookery. 
In the super-primary course, children pre- 
pare for Qualifying Certificates (common 
entrance) examinations, and most of the 
work is in English, with craft-work like 
fancy stitching, free-hand drawing, elemen- 
tary design, some applied arts, knitting 
and crocheting. The secondary course is 
for those preparing for the Intermediate 
(junior local) and Leaving Certificate 
(matriculation) examinations. 


In addition to all this, the oo 
ence schools also care for children in 
back schools where there are no facili 
for secondary school education, 
although supervised by their own tea 
are taught by correspondence from. the 
correspondence school headquarters unde 
the guidance of experts. « ; 


Pupils receive a set of lessons once ey 
two weeks, or once a week in some Sue 
These are usually in the form of instrue. 
tional leaflets, which take the place of 
textbooks. Only for English literature anj 
Geography subjects do they need text. 
books, and these are available in 
editions. Each child has 3 notebooks fo 
each subject, so that while one js being 
corrected, the second is in the post and 
the third is being used. 


Postage Is Free 

Postage is free both ways. Books are 
corrected carefully, with lucid explana. 
tions, and the teachers keep a charmingly 
personal note, calling the children by 
name, praising what has been done uel, 
gently reproving untidiness, usually includ. 
ing a little message for mother or super. 
visor. 

If you live with correspondent pupil 
you can’t help but be impressed by their 
impatience for the postman’s coming, aand 
their anxiety to see what teacher has had 
to say about the last lesson. All this brings 
about close personal relationship between 





An Australian Schoolboy Studying His Lessons at Home 
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American Texthook Publishers 


representing 85% of the textbook publishing companies, are reported 
in the newspapers of October 5, 1946, to estimate that books produced 
in 1946 would fall short of requirements by 3 to 4 million books. 





That 1946 shortage was the result of many factors. 
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* Paper shortage 


The increased cost in linotype composition, electrotype plates, printing, 
binding, will inevitably result in additional increases in the price of 


books for schools. 


Some publishers have estimated that the increased cost will mean that 
textbook prices by July 1, 1947, will be approximately 40% higher than 
1942 prices. 


YOU MAY AS WELL FACE IT 
AND ACT ACCORDINGLY 


Your old textbooks are getting older and weaker 
Your new textbooks are costing more and more 


These books—more than ever before — 
need the Protection and Reenforcement of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which, for over 60 years, have demonstrated their value by increasing 
the life of textbooks from one to three years. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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teacher, parents and pupils, for teachers 
sometimes have to instruct supervisors as 
much as they do children. 


Usually the supervisors are mothers who, 
despite the many duties of the outback 
housewife, are willing to do anything to 
help their children receive an education. 
It is noticeable that the less educated a 
mother is, the more determined she is that 
her children shall learn their lessons. 

One mother wrote, “I will do my best 
to keep the children’s work up to standard, 
but when I tell you that I have 5 children 
between the ages of 5 and 11, as well as a 
tiny baby, you will understand just how 
difficult it is &t times to cope with every- 
thing. Although we live in the outback, 
we have a busy life, with cows to milk 
and our own bread to bake. Work is one 
thing we have in plenty, but we have our 
pleasures as well, and many things to give 
thanks for — your correspondence lessons 
and your kind, encouraging letters.” 


There are difficulties of another kind, 
too. One mother could read only very 
little herself when she applied to a school 
for lessons for her first child. When the 
first set arrived, she learned the lesson 
herself before giving it to the child. After 
a few weeks she managed to get one set 
ahead. She carried on like this for years 
until hr child passed the qualifying exami- 
nation. Eventually her 5 children com- 
pleted the course. 


Radio Helps Too 


Broadcast lessons make it possible for 
a child to hear the voices of their teachers. 
At regular times during the week, the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission ar- 
ranges for a 10-minute talk by one of the 
teachers from the correspondence school. 
The children follow with close attention, 
listening delightedly to people they know 
so well by letter, but usually have never 
seen. 


Sometimes, of course, the children do 
meet their teachers, for families are en- 
couraged to visit the headquarters when 
thy come down to the cities, and hundreds 
of them do. In this way, really close per- 
sonal attachments grow, and teachers come 
to be regarded as distant members of the 
family. 

BESIDES GIVING FORMAL INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS, THE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS DO A GREAT DEAL TO FOSTER A 
SENSE OF COMMUNITY LIFE AMONG OUTBACK 
CHILDREN, AND TO LEAD THEIR INTERESTS 
INTO WIDER FIELDS. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are linked 
with their parent organizations. There are 
Home-Project clubs, and at least one Bird- 
Club of many years’ standing. Many out- 
back children are true naturalists, and they 
love to write about the things they find 
so interesting —the habits of birds, wild 
flowers of the district, the snakes and 
beetles. Pen friendships spring up, and 
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there are exchanges for stamp collectors. 
Parents may invite religious instruction 
by correspondence, and are put in touch 
with the “mail-bag” Sunday school of the 


appropriate denomination. 


There are libraries, too; and school 
magazines, mostly containing the chil- 
dren’s own work, are full of stories and 
verse and photographs. Old pupils con- 
tribute articles and there are pages of 
naturalists’ lore in answer to many in- 


quiries from the children. 





HESE, then, are the correspon hints 
schools. Their work is not as well 
known as it should be in the cities, but 
they have a very real place in the hearts 
of the country people. This ig easy to 
understand, for the schools bring friendly 
help to harassed mothers, education tg 
children who otherwise would be Untaughe, 





enlightenment where it has been Previously 
shut out, and richness to young lives, The 
correspondence schools are high Up on the 
list of things of which Australia is proud, 





To Give or Not to Give Homework 


By Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena: 


Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


Dear Editor: 


Homework, like the poor, 
Is a problem that will 
Be with us always. 


To give or nef to give 
Homework — that is the 
Question to which there 

Is no one answer. Fact 

Is there are as many answers 
As teachers assigning or not 
Assigning home study, reasons 
For which are many. There is 
The teacher who fails fo 
Organize his work, or who 
Loosens up in the classroom 
And lets down. Obviously, 

He doesn’t cover the course 

In class time; so he heaps 

On the outside activity in 

An endeavor to catch up. 


Again, there is the instructor 
Who builds himself up as a 
Strong teacher by pouring it 
On in class and out, the heavy 
Duty imposed on youth being 
The outward and visible sign 
Of pedagogic superiority. 


Some teachers wait until the 
Closing minutes of the period, 
And then hurriedly toss out 
Advance work as a duty théy 
Must perform. Others rigidly 
Abstain from giving any outside 
Work, because of the labor 
Entailed in plotting lessons 
And correcting the end-product. 
And there is another reason, 
One that cuts both ways, like 
A two-edged sword: first, fear on 
The part of the teacher that 
An indulgent parent will 

Write Junior’s theme for him, 
Or solve his algebra problems. 


Second, the annoyance at home — 
Some parents dislike homework, 
Because it takes them away from 
The radio, bridge, and other 
Essentials. And it does not 
Build up morale or enhance 
Parental prestige to have work 
Done for Junior come back on a 
Report card as “C,” after years 
Of trying to impress Junior with 
Parental superiority in school 

As evidenced by the high grades 
Received. A few teachers, wishing 
To keep up the form of the routine, 
Hand out work, which is carefully 
Collected the next day and 

Filed in the wastebasket, 
Without even glancing at it. 

A few more mete out homework 
As punishment for various crimes 
Committed, just as instructors 
Once kept the erring juvenile 

In after school to memorize 
Poetry as retribution for 
Transgressions of classroom law. 


One system that is rather 
Discouraging to teachers is to 
Have the class break the lesson 
Up into small fragments, each 
Member to do 4 small segment and 
Then all to meet just before 
School in the morning as a 
Clearing committee and pool 

The answers. Thus, individually, 
The work is very light. Another 
Variation on the theme is to 
Divide up the assignment, go 

On the air by way of the telephone 
And have each one in turn give 
The necessary information to the 
Other members of the conspiracy. 


(Please Turn To Page 25) 
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Important News for 


SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


FREE Summer School Courses 


in 


Thomas Natural Shorthand 


can be taken at the following 
Summer Schools: 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Ore. 


UNIVERSITY of SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
San Jose, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to discover 
for yourself why THomas NATURAL SHORTHAND, 
the One-Way system, 


@ Cuts theory time in half 

® Reduces teaching load 

® Decreases dropouts and failures 
@® Increases transcription rates 

® Handles technical terms with ease 


You will see the ease with which your present shorthand knowledge can be transferred to 
THOMAS. One-Way writing procedures make this possible. 


For information as to dates and other details write to the college or university 
of your choice. 


| 4 ; PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Don't Corral 
The Maladjusted Child 


By Anne Malatesta, Berkeley 
: NE forward step in the movement to curb 
juvenile delinquency might be the estab- 
lishment of a separate school for maladjusted 
children Schools are bending over backwards to 
help the exceptional child, through guidance 
centers, counselors and mental clinics. But there 
are many maladjusted children that they never 
reach. In this group there may be future crimi- 
nals whom society will have to deal with later — 
much too late for its own good. 


While teaching in a California junior high 
school I had an excellent opportunity to observe 
a class of maladjusted youngsters from 12 to 18 
years old, who were corralled in a room just two 
doors from my music class. I don’t use the word 
“taught” because these children, beyond the pale 
of normal pupildom, were difficult to control, 
let alone teach. The strong, efficient and good- 
looking teacher-nurse had her psychological 
hands full in the daily struggle to keep the class- 
room free from tension, hysterics, and emotional 
outbursts. 


As I passed this room one morning I was sud- 
denly stopped in my tracks by a piercing and 
unearthly wail. I looked through the glass win- 
dow. I don’t know what violent scene I expected 
to see, but I was totally unprepared for the sight 
of a slight and undernourished-looking boy of 
13, standing at the blackboard, “going over- 
board” emotionally. He wasn’t able to add 4 
and 4. 


In that emotional outburst one heard the call 
for help, not only of this boy’s generation, but 
of many past generations. It seemed to plead 
for rescue from the results of a wretched past 
that laid its heavy hand on his frail shoulders, 
rendering him helpless to adjust himself to the 
pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. 


Learning during the lunch-hour that the mal- 
adjusted class had no music period, I suggested 
to their teacher that they come into my room in 
a free period and sing Christmas carols. Not 
being a trained psychologist, I must admit that 
I had some qualms, but the spirit of Christmas- 
tide spurred me on. 


“They'd love it,” answered the teacher. “I 
don’t suppose many of them can carry a tune. 
But it will be something for them to look for- 
ward to, and a good emotional outlet.” 

The following Wednesday, at my free period, 
about half the class, possibly the better half, 
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trooped in; the teacher remained in her ; 
with the rest. Everything went smoothly a 
though my back was turned while accom e - 
ing them at the piano. Once, during the sin iy 
of “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” | though 
that the musical fireworks would pop! Nothing 
happened, except that my fingers faltered mo. 
mentarily on the keys. Out of the corner of m 
eye I saw from time to time curious faces ae 
ing in the glazed door; they looked startled, rel 
ably at hearing the strange guttural sound 
flowing from the music-room. 
Daily, standing in the hall between periods, | 
studied the faces of these maladjusted youngsters 
as they shuffled past. It was easy to see that 
they were not normal, happy and healthy chil. 
dren, although some of them were unusually 
strong bodily. Every face had a degeneracy; 


they were victims of something beyond their 


control. 


Too often it was a home where there was 
strife and turmoil, a home from which to steer 
clear. The street corner or the nearest poolroom 
were preferable to dingy quarters, quarreling, 
and obscenity. © 

Their case-histories, usually more or less alike, 
revealed that they came from broken or w. 
happy homes. There might be a drunken father 
who failed to support his family. There might 
be an irresponsible mother or a mother who had 
borne too many children and had broken down. 
In some cases there was no mother at all; she 
had died or run out on the family. 


These case histories are not pretty, and the 


children themselves are unlovely products of 
miserable home conditions. 


There was one boy in particular whom | 
noticed. He was 16, but his physique and face 
made him appear much older. A face such as 
one might see staring from the front page of a 
newspaper, the face of a criminal wanted for 
murder. The small deep-set eyes were hard and 
cynical. Any mother would hate to have her 
daughter meet this boy on a lonely street after 
dark. And yet his case was a pathetic one. He 
had seen too much of drunken womanhood at 
home and he judged all women accordingly. He 
was an inveterate woman-hater. No teacher 
could reach this uncooperative boy. Tough and 
stoical, he slouched in his seat, silent and sullen 
most of the time. I had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that he would soon be breaking a crime trail 


of his own. 
NYONE who has the slightest contact with 


these youngsters knows that they need help 
desperately. They need some sources of happi- 
ness. They don’t get any at home. At school 
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they are isolated from the rest of the pupils. I 
am not condemning the school authorities for 
this. These children do not belong in the same 
classroom with the normal child. 

Rather, they don’t belong in the same school. 
They would be much happier and grow into 
hetter citizens if they attended a centrally- 
located school solely for them, where they would 
not be made to feel inferior. Insults are heaped 
on them daily, not because happy children wish 
to be cruel, but they know that they are superior 
to these misfits and make them feel it. : 

In a school of their own they could learn at 
their own speed from carefully-chosen teachers 
with the welfare of these children at heart. 
Surely there are loving teachers in these United 
States who sincerely love children and would 
like to steer them into a way of life that does 
not lead to a reformatory or a prison cell. The 
chaplains of World War II who helped many of 
our soldiers through moments of despair might 
find in helping these unfortunate children an 
outlet for their desire to help humanity. 

At present, because of a teacher shortage, ele- 
mentary certificates are being given to students 
with two years of college. Surely such certifi- 
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, MILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won’t roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing 
board .. . they color smoothly and evenly . . . and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. 

When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
-». 12 boxes to the carton. 


SCHWABACHER - FREY COMPANY 


735 Market Street - - - - - San Francisco 19 
736 South Broadway - - - - - Los Angeles 55 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 811 SO. WABASH 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. ° 
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cates might be granted to chaplains to teach a 
badly-adjusted: group good citizenship. They 
may be able to provide the ounce of crime pre- 
vention that would save a maladjusted boy or 
girl from the hangman’s noose or the electric 
chair. 


SOCIETY MUST HELP 


It is easy to say that there are no delinquent 
children, just delinquent parents. If parents 
are intelligent and well-able to provide a happy 
home atmosphere and cooperate with the school, 
they may properly be called delinquent if they 
fail to do so. 

But in the ill-housed, ill-fed, ill-clothed and 
ill-adjusted family, conditions get beyond the 
control of the parents, who have too many strikes 
against them in the struggle for mere existence. 
These parents never had any character-training 
to help them over the rough spots and in turn 
they can’t help their own children. 

To whom can these maladjusted children look 
for help? It is society alone which can and must 
help them by providing an environment in which 
they can work, learn and play at their own 
mental and physical pace. 















CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CENTRAL COAST 


SECTION 


By Mary E. Stewart, President of Classroom Teachers Department of CTA 
Central Coast Section; Teacher in Junior High School, San Luis Obispo 


HE Executive Board of Classroom 

Teachers Department, Central Coast 
Section, has a number of plans for 1947. 
Many of the board members were pres- 
ent at the Council meeting in January at 
Salinas. 


In February, both the old and new 
members of the Executive Board of 
Classroom Teachers Department met in 
Salinas. The new board will continue the 
work started during 1946 and is formu- 
lating other plans. 


With the victory of Amendment No. 3 
we are more than ever optimistic over 
the potential strength of well-organized 
teacher groups. Strong national and 
State organizations are dependent to a 
large extent on sfrong section and local 
organizations. Our CTA officers and ad- 
ministrators have worked for years while 
many classroom teachers either have 
been too busy to be interested or too 
apathetic to care. 


Organization Counts 


Now we are beginning to realize what 
great work can be accomplished through 
organized efforts. We are also realizing 
that work in our professional organiza- 
tion is both a privilege and a definite 
responsibility of each and every person 
who accepts so readily all the benefits 
that have been achieved by the hard and 
faithful work of others. 


The aim uppermost in our Classroom 
Teachers group is to strengthen our local 
teachers organizations in communities 
where they exist and to organize them in 
communities where they do not exist, so 
that every teacher will have a definite 
part in CTA. 

On our Executive Board are members 
of various local organizations as well as 
rural teachers who as yet are not affil- 
iated with any local group. We plan to 
learn about programs and procedures 
used in various units so that comparisons 
and differences can be discussed. In be- 
coming acquainted with other groups we 
can learn from them, and discuss our 
common problems and be of more use 
when we return to our own group. 

We need and want the cooperation of 
teachers in rural schools so that they 
will be active participants in organized 
teacher-groups. Just how that organiza- 
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tion can best be effected will be discussed 
at our board meeting. 

If a local organization should have a 
motto, it might be, Every Teacher a 
Worker. 


Live Members 


A person who works in an organization 
becomes interested and a live member 
instead of dead timber. There are a num- 
ber of suggestions that have been made 
that our Classroom group is considering. 
A teachers welfare committee might help 
strengthen a local group. Such a com- 
mittee would require the work of a great 
many people, depending on the com- 
munity. Studying the problem of teacher 
housing, helping new teachers to become 
acquainted in the school and community, 
and working out a- program to free 
teachers from senseless restrictions could 
all be considered by such a committee. 


Isn’t it time that teachers be considered 
“real” people? Isn’t it time that teachers 
be allowed to exercise the responsibility 
of citizenship publicly if they so desire? 

Many teachers are unable to pay med- 
ical and dentist bills and postpone having 
necessary attention. Isn’t it time our wel- 
fare committee advocates or supports 
some program for socialized medicine? 
A welfare committee could do a great 
deal to strengthen local organizations. 


Another committee that could help 
strengthen our local organizations could 





California Teachers Can 
Help To Save The Redwoods 


1 Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
4 phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,’ by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 


Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... ““The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... ‘Redwoods of the Past,”” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA CONSERVATION 
WEEK ... March 7-14 





be a professional ethics Committee, , 
often we as teachers fail to observe the 
same professional ethics that doctors and 
lawyers practice. We criticize felloy. 
teachers to people outside the Professig ; 
We express that criticism to parents 
bridge partner, or a town gossip, wher 
the criticism does absolutely no good 
harms the profession. Methods for devel. 
oping a professional attitude toward 
others in our work may help strengthen 
local groups. 


Our interest in the profession should 
certainly extend to teacher recruitment, 
It is partly our responsibility to attract 
into service the kind of people we wan 
in our profession and to see that stand. 
ards for certification are kept at a high 
level. Naturally, to do this salaries haye 
to be raised. 

THE SURE CURE FOR TEACHER SHOoRtAc 
IS HIGHER PAY. 


That may require a larger State con. 
tribution to local education, or it may 
require higher taxes or revenue from 
other sources. If so, we should face the 
fact and do something about it. 


There’s money for war, for highways, 
for whatever we want to spend it on and 
there’s money for education. We may 
have fo see that it is channeled into edy. 
cational avenues; however, the teachers 
organizations are the groups to take the 
lead in this. We all acknowledge the con. 
tinued work of our own CTA and 100% 
membership is a primary importance. 


Another vital problem is that of the 
relation of the classroom teacher to pupils 
and community. For the higher salaries 
for which we work, we must show in 
creased efficiency. The product of ou 
school determines our world tomorrow. 


What classroom procedures can best be 
utilized that will help produce coopers 
tive, intelligent, clear thinking, respon 
sible citizens? We hope through discus 
sion groups and active interested teachers 
to give better service in the classroom. 


HESE are some of the aims and 

problems that come before the board 
meeting in February and through the 
interchange of ideas and discussion, def 
inite plans will be formulated that wil 
strengthen our local teacher-groups, 
which in turn adds strength to our State 
and national organizations. 


Movies That Teach, by Hoban, a new 
book of nearly 200 pages, is issued by 
Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y.; price $2.50. Education 
movies, no longer an academic suppleme 
tary aid, are now a basic educational 
implement with dramatic and __interet 
holding qualities. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE TEACHERS 
Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW, 


Washington 6, DC. 

ORTFOLIO for Intermediate Teachers, 

4th of a series for teachers from 
pursery- school through the intermediate 
grades, was compiled in answer to many 
requests from teachers who work with 
children 9-12 years of age. It presents in- 
formation of practical help to all teachers, 
particularly to those returning to service 
after years away from the classroom and 
to young and inexperienced teachers. 

This portfolio is planned to interpret for 
teachers in the intermediate school the general 
philosophy of child growth and learning empha- 
sired in the previous portfolios. Significant 
factors are stressed in making school experi- 
ences contribute to the continuous and total 
growth of individual children and of groups of 
children, Backgrounds for understanding the 
psychological and physical development of chil- 
aren in this age-group are included, together 
with ways of organizing school environments 
and school programs to provide the best possible 
conditions for growth, 

Twelve leaflets; price, 50c. 


ROBERT L. BIRD RETIRES 


O* the evening of January 8, 
friends of Bob Bird acclaimed 
him “King for a Day” in a happy 
farewell reception held in the USO 
building in San Luis Obispo. 

Beginning at 8 p.m. each guest (250 in 
all) upon arrival signed a “guest book” which 
was later presented to Mr. Bird. Former 
pupils from Arroyo Grande High School, 
many co-workers in the schools, friends 
from every part of the county, together 
with congratulatory letters and telegrams, 
helped to make the informal period of 
fellowship long to be remembered. 


The U. S. Representative from the 11th 
District, Hon. Ernest K. Bramblett, sent a 
well-worded message of appreciation and 
best wishes from Washington, D. C. 

At 8:30 the formal program of the eve- 
ning opened in the well-filled auditorium, 
with Gilmore Duncan, principal of Shan- 
don High School, and president of San 
luis Obispo County Schoolmasters Club, 
under whose auspices the party was given, 
presiding. A musical trio consisting of San 
Luis Obispo city teachers — Carl Loveland, 
cello; Lucian Morrison, violin, and William 
Watson, piano — gave a series of excellent 
numbers. Archibald C. Phillips, for many 
years a teacher of manual training in the 
city schools, and a very warm personal 
friend of “Bob,” composed a poem in his 
honor and read it. 


Then the honoree of the evening was 
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introduced, after which he responded with 
“Twenty-eight minutes from 28 years of 
School Supervision in San Luis Obispo 
County Schools.” In fact, he did more 
than relate interesting facts about the lo- 
cal schools; he began with his early boy- 
hood in Mason County, Illinois, where at 
the age of 18 he began his teaching 
career, interrupted first to attend college 
and at two other times to enter business, 
but always coming back to teaching, first 
at Alton, Illinois, High School, and fi- 
nally landing at Arroyo Grande to become 
principal of that delightful high school. 
He severed his connection there after 6 
successful years, to become County Super- 
intendent of Schools, a position which 
ended January 6, 1947, with a continuous 
record of 28 years. ¢ 


Jolly Music 


Since Mr, Bird has always been a lover of 
music, the next numbers on the evening pro- 
gram came from an octette of city men teachers 
under leadership of Charles Blodgett of the 
Junior College. One of the numbers was writ- 
ten by Mr. Blodgett and especially dedicated to 
Mr. Bird as one of our “‘jolliest good fellows.” 
As a last number on the program, Mr. Bird 
was turned over to Superintendent Charles E. 
Teach, who led him to the stage, seated him, 
and then began a joyful number entitled “A 
King for a Day.” 


Assisted by J. N. Regier of the Junior Col- 
lege and A, Gaylord Wilson, Manager of 
Finance, a procession of presents began to 
appear from many parts of the stage, from 
concealment behind the scenes. 


First, a gold, glittering, diamond-studded 
crown was placed on ‘“Bob’s” head, a beautiful 
house-robe was put on him, and with a pair 
of specially-selected slippers, he was duly pro- 
claimed a “‘King.”’ 


A combination radio-phonograph with 8 al- 
bums of the world’s finest music arrived on his 
right flank, and then Tugwell’s “A Stricken 
People” was presented to occupy his spare time 
in good reading. 


Best of all, an enlarged picture of the grand- 
son,’ Robert Bird Kambeitz, framed and ready 
for the walls of his home, pleased him very 
much, and the new heir looks like his grand-dad, 
too, The latest style pedestal electric-heater 
joined the ranks of useful presents, taking its 
place beside a genuine saddle-leather traveling 
bag. A gallon of sweet cider, a Wilson tender- 
ized ham, some nuts, a generous supply of 
Fresno raisins, and last of all a package of 
“Duz"’ to do everything, closed the jolly occa- 
sion and Bob was speechless but sincerely ap- 
preciative of the high honor which friends had 
so graciously expressed to him in the many 
interesting gestures. 


Light refreshments were served by a commit- 
tee of home economics teachers from the county 
under the leadership of Ethel L. Higgins, rural 
supervisor from Atascadero. 


A life membership in California Teachers 
Association was among the many prized gifts 
which will keep Bob in close touch with the 
profession, 


While guests were arriving, Joel Pryde, retir- 
ing president of CTA Central Coast Section; 
Gil Duncan, principal, Shandon high school; 
Clarence Burrell, principal of Arroyo Grande 
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The Prose and Poetry Series 
Merits the Highest Praise 





Beginning in Grade 4, The 
PROSE AND POETRY Series ex- 
tends through high school. Its 
studied continuity prepares the 
student with a rich and expanding 
literary background for his place 
in a world society. 


The Complete Series 
== Grade 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America N 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


Workbooks . . . Teachers’ Manuals 
Elective Units 


@ INVITING . . . Attractive, colorful covers, 
pleasing page layout, superb illustrations. 
Full-color art reproductions in Books 4 
through 8. 


@ TEACHABLE ... Unlimited flexibility in choice 
of literature. Study material keyed to 
pupil's experience. Theme arrangement 
with provision for type study. 


@ COMPLETE . .. Thoughtfully planned work- 
books. Teachers’ manuals furnished free 
upon class adoption. 12 separate classics 
to supplement the high school program. 


@ ACCEPTED . . . The PROSE AND POETRY 
books are used in every state in the Union. 


Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


The L. W. Singer Building 


Syracuse, New York 





REPRESENTED BY GRAHAM H. BEEBE 


1200 Cortez Ave., Burlingame 
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high school; Roy Gilstrap, principal, Atascadero 
high school; Al Rhodes, county superintendent ; 
Ethel Higgins, county rural supervisor; Charles 
E, Teach, city superintendent, San Luis Obispo; 
and two retired teachers, Mrs. Walter Trager 
and Alta Comstock; Paul Hylton, veterans 
adviser, California Polytechnic College; Mrs. 
Frances Judkins, principal, Pismo Beach schools ; 
Cc. L. Smith, deputy county superintendent, San 
Luis Obispo; George Flamson, superintendent 
of schools, Paso Robles; Mrs. Maggie Lewis, a 
former school trustee at Paso Robles; and Mrs. 
Marie McKennon, teacher at Banning rural 
school, formed a group under the leadership of 
A. Gaylord Wilson; all joined in speaking brief 
messages in a recording-machine, after which 
the record was played as a part of the main 
Program, and later the record was given to 
Mr. Bird, 


HILE Mr. Bird’s plans are not com- 

pleted, he states that for the present 
he will live in retirement in his home on 
Nipomo Street, where among his posses- 
sions none will equal the memory of the 
appreciative party given in his honor by 
so many staunch friends, many of whom 
have added greatly to his success in his 
former office. 


* * * 


Herold C, Hunt, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Missouri, elected as 
next president of American Association of 
School Administrators, assumes his duties 
as president on March 15. He is now 
chairman of the 1948 yearbook commission 
on The Expanding Role of Education. 


* * * 


RED CROSS FUND CAMPAIGN 


Y developing international interests at 
an early age and giving much-needed 
assistance to children of war-mangled na- 
tions, American Junior Red Cross hopes 
to weld friendly relations with children 


throughout the world. 


Some 20,000,000 school students of all 
ages throughout the country, including ap- 
proximately 97% of the school population 
in the 7 Western States, are participating 
in the peacetime international program of 


the Junior Red Cross. 


Community service is included in the 
varied list of Junior Red Cross activities. 
Hospital patients, veterans and their fami- 
lies in need of assistance, and underprivi- 
leged children have benefited from the 
time, money, ingenuity and energy con- 
tributd by members of the world’s largest 
youth organization. 


FUNDS RAISED DURING THE CURRENT FUND 
APPEAL WILL ENABLE THE Rep Cross To 
CONTINUE HUMANITARIAN AND EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES TO THE YOUTH OF THE WORLD, AS 
WELL AS THE COMMUNITY HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND DISASTER RELIEF PROGRAMS. 
YOUR GENEROUS SUPPORT IS SOLICITED. 
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SUMMER RECREATION AT THERMAL 


Summertime Fun in the Desert? Preposterous! 


By Mrs. Dorothy L. Hamlin, Thermal Chamber of Commerce Recreation 
Committee Chairman and Teacher in Thermal Grammar School 


HIS was the opinion of most of our 

desert neighbors, but they had to re- 
verse their thinking gears before the 
summer of 1946 was over. 

Thermal, a village of about 40 families, 
is 126 feet below sea level. It is in the 
winter paradise of Coachella Valley, a 
part of the great Arizona Desert. The 
summer, however, is not a horse of a dif- 
ferent color, but a season of a different 
degree, a sky-high degree. It isn’t for 
nothing that it is said that, “Dates must 
have their roots deep down in the earth 
where they can get plenty of water, and 
high up in the air where it is hot as hell.” 


This is the only place in the United 
States where that strange combination is 
found, and where the mercury in the ther- 
mometer is always threatening to blow its 
top in the summertime. The temperature 
begins with 105 degrees F. . . . and soars 
. . - 130 degrees F. is routine with us. 
Summertime recreation is a problem. 

Most people leave the Valley for all, or 
part, of the summer, but a great number 
do not fall in that fortunate classification. 
Those who are forced to remain suffer not 
only from the heat, but an ennui of a 
particularly aggravating form. 


Almost all organizations cease their 
activities at the close of the school year, 
and resume them only when the children 
reluctantly return to the classrooms from 
vacations. 


For those who remain in the desert there 
is work, of course, which must be done. 
But these people need relaxation, some- 
thing to offset the terrible devitalization 
resulting from extreme heat. 

Last spring, 1946, the Recreation Com- 
mittee of Thermal Chamber of Commerce 
decided to remedy this state of affairs. 
The Board of Education for the Thermal 
Grammar School District approved the use 
of the school-grounds as a play area. 

Members of the Recreation Committee 
solicited sufficient funds from the enthusi- 
astic townspeople to purchase equipment 
for the project. The school loaned some 
equipment and other games were given by 
people interested in seeing the idea 
succeed. 

Made available for use were the follow- 
ing: Volley ball, croquet sets, horse shoes, 
shuffleboard, ping-pong, washers, badmin- 
ton and darts. 


The program was launched and adver- 
tised as adult recreation, but the children 
were invited to come along. Here was an 
innovation — other activities were largely 
planned for benefit of the youngsters! 
Here the youngsters found their place, but 


without the feeling that the adults Were 
barging in, and without the feeling that 
“something was being done for their im. 
provement!” With that beginning, the 
activities grew into a community recreation 
program of proportions not foreseen, 


Discipline problems were short-lived, 
since Dad and Mother were there to step 
in when Susie and Tommie got a bit ram. 
bunctious. Needless to say, juvenile delin. 
quence was 100% absent in Thermal 
Community. 


Each Tuesday and Saturday one member 
of the Committee, or some other public. 
spirited person, acted as volunteer super. 
visor for the evening’s fun. This person 
saw to the lighting, the play equipment, 
and had on hand a big barrel of ice-water, 
plus disposable cups. 


Some of the men went in head-over-heel; 
for croquet —to the extent they are plan. 
ning to form a regular Croquet Club. The 
ladies and others of the men took it ow 
in shuffleboard, washers, horse shoes and 
ping-pong. 

The teen-agers loved the group competi- 
tion offered by volley-ball. The slide was 
an attraction for the small fry, but not 
more so than the rare chance to run amuck 
with their little friends. Those who just 
wanted to watch the games and visit with 
their neighbors were not pressed into play. 
Almost everyone indulged a bit in that 
favorite pastime of “gossip,” in a nice way, 
of course! Some evenings, music was 
played on a portable electric phonograph. 

A wholesome spirit of neighborlines 
prevailed, and the general atmosphere of 
the community is more relaxed and whole- 
some than at any time hitherto. Everyone 
knows and appreciates everyone else a 
great deal better. 


“Play Night” was fun for everyone. 
Whole families turned out. Not only were 
Thermalites attracted, but many from 
other sections of the Valley attended. 
Many nights there were well over a hu- 
dred people present and enjoying them 
selves despite the real inconveniences of 
desert summer. 


The summer recreation program closed 
the Saturday evening before opening 
school, and a record attendance was 0 
hand for even the final play-session. As # 
grand finale the entire crowd was treated 
to ice-cream by the operators of a local 
cafe. 


ee and better plans are in the 
making for the summer of 1947, Sum 
mertime can be fun —a lot of fun! Even 
in Thermal, California! 
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HOMEWORK 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Fortunate indeed is the instructor — 
(Qf mathematics, for instance — who 
Can so organize his routine that 

He can give needed supervision 

And aid in the classroom in the 
Matter of homework, since this 
Subject frequently is difficult 

For a pupil to manage by himself. 
This procedure saves the pupil 

From much discouragement in 
Launching his mathematical career. 


What the teacher should try to 
Remember is this: if the whole 
Child goes to school, likewise, 
The whole child returns from 
School. No child is operating 

In a vacuum or marking time if 
The school does not fill all his 
Waking hours. He is going to do 
Something, and frequently he has 
Something definite to do. His 
Attitude often is, “I’ve done all 
Day what you want me to do; now 
For a change let me do what I 
Want to do.” Joe is keen about 
After-school sports; he has a 
Paper route, a hobby to pursue, 
Or work he is expected fo do at 
Home. Mary has her music to 
Practice, younger children to 

Care for, housework or dinner 
Duties to perform. These interests, 
Tasks, and preoccupations are as 
Essential to educational growth 
And building citizenship as the 


Formalized routine of the classroom. 


HE best way to handle this 

Problem, I find, is to begin 
The advance work toward the 
End of the period, explain very 
Carefully what is to be done, 
And have all start the lesson 
Together. If help is still needed, 
I am there to give it. The 
Work is so timed that the bright 
And industrious can finish all of 
It before the dismissal bell rings, 
By manifesting some evidence of 
Concentration and energy; the 
Duller and more inert members 
Will have to finish the project 
Out of class, but what remains 
Of it should not be burdensome 
Or demand too much of their time. 


It is well fo stress the fact 
That the more done in class, 
The less will have to be done 
On outside time. It is 


Sometimes helpful to skip an 
Occasional assignment as a 
Breathing space and to keep 
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All weekends clear as the student’s 
Special time for his own duties 

And interests and as an opportunity 
For rest, change, and relaxation. 


* * 


Pocket Oxford German Dictionary, com- 
piled by Barker and Homeyer, is issued 
in an educational edition, $1.50, and trade 
edition, $2, by Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
Among the Oxford books are many excel- 
lent dictionaries. This German-English 
dictionary reflects the current vocabulary 
of daily life. 


* & & 


Our Conquest, remarkable and unique 
brochure of 100 pages, mostly photographic 
illustrations, is a report of the development 
of Kern County rural schools, 193946, by 
Leo B. Hart, then Kern County school 
superintendent; his address is Room 117, 
Court House, Bakersfield. 

This stimulating and inspiring picture- 
book, in modern style, exemplifies many 
of the best features of present-day educa- 
tion in rural areas. Leo B. Hart and his 
associates did a grand and good work in 
Kern County. 





A WAILING 'NEATH THE’ C 


By Katherine Finchy, Superintendent of 
Desert School District, Palm Springs, 
Riverside County 


ISTER C, who is a Major, while a-run- 
ning up the scale, 
Once met A Minor sighing, and said he, 
Why dost thou wail? 
Said the Minor to the Major, “I fear ‘twill 
eer be so 
I'll ne’er be independent, but always bor- 
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rowin’ ‘do. 


Major C looked on with pity, at the Minor 
as he whined — 

Said he, “You must remember, you're a 
relative of mine; 

Just you climb up one step higher, and help 
yourself to ‘ti, 

And never, never worry — my ‘do’ belongs 
to thee.” 


Said the Minor to the Major, “I am grate- 
ful unto thee, 

You've given all your substance but one 
member unto me. 

Yet the waves of endless sorrow, upon my 
‘si’ shall roll, 

And I must keep on sighing, ever sighing 
for a ‘sol.’ ” 








SCIENCE 


MADE FASCINATING! 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


Caldwell-Curtis 


A new interpretation of science, based on 





Please Ask 
for 
Circulars 


45 Second St. 
San Francisco 
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scientific study and teaching experience. The 
latest scientific developments are treated 
clearly and interestingly. For example, smash- 
ing the atom, jet propulsion, penicillin, basis 
of the atom bomb, DDT and radar are ex- 
plained. Air-mindedness is stressed; probable 
future advances in science discussed. Hand- 
somely illustrated; rich in practical applica- 
tions, experiments and self-tests. 


EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 
Curtis-Caldwell-Sherman 


Shows relation of biology to human, animal 
and plant life—how it bears on health and 
disease, food and nutrition, conservation and 
recreation. Stresses fundamentals; pays full at- 
tention to fields of today’s social and economic 
importance. Encourages scientific thought and 
action. Interestingly written, with striking illus- 
trations. A wealth of experiments and self-tests. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 






THE MOSQUITO 


A PROJECT AT CHERRY AVENUE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TULARE 


Tulare City Schools 
Cherry Avenue Junior High 
Office of the Principal 


Sierra Educational News, 
Dear Sirs: 


HILE acting in the capacity of Vice- 

Principal last year, one of the most 
realistic projects to come under my observa- 
tion was one done on the mosquito, carried 
ou’ in two of our 7th grade classes under 
ducction of Mrs. Dorothy Kalbfleisch. 


We called Mr. Henderson, who is in 
charge of mosquito abatement control in 
Tulare district. The afternoon he arrived 
he was asked many questions. In this way, 
you could tell the class was interested. He 
gave us a very interesting talk on where, 
why and when mosquitoes breed. He also 
told us how we could prevent them. He 
told us they would breed in old tires with 
water in them, old paint buckets with water 
in them, cesspools, old used watering- 
troughs and anything which will hold water 


passed out to everyone. When Mr, Hen 
derson left, he had the whole class ica 
help the Tulare Mosquito Abatement Dis 
trict prevent mosquitoes. 

We started to observe our houses and our 
neighbors houses more carefully. The next 
day we were given class-time to make te 
ports on the previous day's work and obser. 
vations. Then we started our campaign 
We fixed leaky faucets and destroyed other 
breeding places. Then we asked our Neigh- 
bors to exterminate their mosquitoes, 

Mrs. Kalbfleisch suggested that we make 
posters to display in our school hall, Jp 
this way more people would know about 
mosquitoes, too. First, we organized 4 
groups to work on our 4 main topics, which 


for more than 24 hours. were: 

They don’t breed at a certain time; they i. 
breed according to the warmth of the 
weather. We learned which mosquitoes 
carry diseases and which diseases they carry. 


Mr. Henderson brought pamphlets which he 
The Mosquito happens to be very prevalent in 


this particular area of San Joaquin Valley, and 
decided steps have been taken by our communities 
to eradicate this pest. 


It proved to be fascinating, as well as 
educational, to our student-body of 600, 
and while on display downtown in our city- 
wide school exhibit, it became the gathering 
spot for both young and old. 


Breeding Places. 

Prevention. 

Diseases, 

. Metamorphosis or Life Cycle, 

Each of these topics was presented on a 


square display rack. The prevention poster 


mo nM 


This plate, courtesy of Tulare Bee, shows Mosquito display prepared 
by Cherry Avenue Junior High School, Tulare. 





This bit of research by the children did create a 
much more conscious citizenry to the work that is 
being carried out and the results that do come about 
if proper precautions are not followed. 


One of our local papers published a picture 
which gives evidence of the interest the project 
drew while on public display. 


I had planned to send this study in at the close 
of school, but illness, which has only recently 
allowed me to return to work, prevented me from 
doing so. 





Very truly yours, 


Esther McNeil 
(Mrs.) Esther McNeil 


(Note: The following paragraphs were 
written by members of the classes, then read, 
chosen for content and compiled by Eleanor 
Picanso, one of the students.) 





A comedy! Walt Disney, using his Seven 
Dwarfs, presented to us a moving-picture on 
the Anopheles Mosquito. We seldom get 
to see a comedy like this, so we paid very 
close attention. 


This comedy brought to our attention the 
diseases mosquitoes carry and the tragedies 
they cause. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Kalbfleisch, our homeroom teacher, we found 
that it was partly our duty to help prevent 
mosquitoes in our community. 





Our interest was aroused so much that we 
immediately started working. We had class 
discussion, and to our surprise we didn’t 
know enough about this common summer 
pest, The Mosquito. We decided to secure 
more information and investigate around our 
community. 
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showed the different ways of getting rid of 
mosquitoes, such as the use of DDT and 
the destroying of breeding places. The 
group that presented the topic of breeding 
places had part of its display in pictures 
and the rest in real miniature examples. 
The display of diseases was made of small 
figures of people in beds. Each bed had a 
sign in poetry telling the disease the patient 


had and by which type of mosquito the 
germ was carried. 

The metamorphosis group had posters 
telling about the 4 stages of the mosquito. 
An egg raft and real wigglers were used to 
express two stages of the metamorphosis. 
Two of the boys modeled a pair of mosqui- 
toes from papier-mache, showing the differ- 
ence in the species. The models were 
greatly enlarged. 

After putting our display in the main 
hall, we were asked to present it at the local 
school art exhibit. We hoped that our 
display would help to interest our com- 
munity in preventing these mosquitoes. 


FTER all our study and work with 

mosquitoes, our class as a whole did 
very well on this subject. Our study has 
taught us that the mosquito is small but 
deadly. This work has made us aware of 
the mosquito. We have learned many things 
about these harmful pests, such as how to 
get rid of them, the places in which they 
breed, the diseases they carry aad the phases 
of their metamorphosis. 

We are still trying to help the Tulare 
Mosquito Abatement District prevent the 
mosquitoes from breeding. It was a very 
interesting problem and we enjoyed it more 
because we knew we were really doing some- 
thing for our community. 


* * 


In Memoriam 
Mardele Robinson 
“Just a School Teacher” 

A tribute to Mardele Robinson of South Pasa- 
dena and San Marino, by Elsie Robinson, in 
her feature article, “Listen World’; reprinted 


by courtesy of Los Angeles Evening Herald 
Express and King Features Syndicate. 


ARDELE Robinson has gone, 

She will never again come laugh- 
ing up the stairs, bringing her swift, sweet 
comfort. And the trees and fields and 
small friendly flowers she loved so well 
will know her no more. 


Just how the great gap she left in life 
is to be filled, I cannot yet imagine. 
But I am thinking of another who also 
went suddenly in the flush of His youth 
and the promise He gave to fortify the 
frightened, loving hearts He left behind. 


In my father's house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you . 
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that where I am you may be also. — John 
5422, 3, 


I am clutching that promise as so many 
have clutched it for nearly 2000 years. 
And I am sure that somewhere in those 
many mansions there is a large, fair room 
filled with shining young faces. And the 


girl who so loved young people will be 
there today. 


For Mardele Robinson was a_ school 
teacher. She never married, but all her 
life was radiant with children. Step by 
hard step she climbed from the toddlers’ 
grades until she was vocational counsellor 
to the whole school district of South 
Pasadena and San Marino. And the babies 
whose laughter she had shared and whose 
small sorrows she had soothed were men 
and women with problems as wide as life. 


Yet there was no vain glory about her 
great success, no career woman prattle. She 
was as simple and warm and unselfconscious 
as the abundant earth. And it seems to 
me that in her generous body and spirit 
she typifies the hundreds of thousands of 
unknown women who give themselves so 
unstintingly to the life of this nation for 
such meager reward. 


There is no one of us today, who, re- 
membering her, does not also remember 
some wise and gentle soul whose influence 
once guided his stumbling path. 
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A NEW HANDBOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Faith of Our Fathers 


By DR. A. J. CLOUD 


President of San Francisco Junior College 


There were no scheduled working hours 
for Mardele Robinson—no_ vacations. 
Wherever and whenever there was a 
troubled youngster or distraught parent, 
she was there. There were no “bad” chil- 
dren to her. She loved and served them 
all and held her faith high, a light for 
their troubled feet. Neither her door nor 
her heart was ever locked to them. 

She wove herself into their lives as a 
shining thread—to strengthen them for- 
ever—and forever make this world a 
better, brighter place. 


Yes, I am sure that in those “many 
mansions” there is one where her deep 
tenderness and unwearying hands are busy 
today —tending perhaps the many young 
spirits she sent to the war, who never re- 
turned to this earth. 

And that unseen world that is so near, 
and yet so far, is the richer for Mardele 
Robinson's presence. 

But for one old woman there is only 
darkness yet —and a great loneliness. 

For she was my little sister. 


* * #8 


Public Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers, an excellent illustrated bulletin 
of 50 pages, issued by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, should come into wide use in Cali- 
fornia schools. Price 15c; address U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, DC. 


Designed to meet state and local requirements for @ 
course on the Federal Constitution at the secondary 


Background chapfers trace the foundation, birth, and pattern of 
the Union and the framing of the Constitution. 


Discusses, illustrates, and interprets every clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Includes colorful biographical sketches of the Fathers of the 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


San Francisco 5 
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Aviation In A California Elementary School 


UNSET Senior Elementary School, Vineland School District, Kern County, was the 


theme of a noteworthy feature article by Peter A. Bancroft, district superintendent, 


published in February 1947 issue of this magazine, and entitled “The Gap Can Be 
Bridged.” ° 


Subsequently we received from Mr. Bancroft the accompanying pictures showing 
the newest innovation at that unique school. The Student Body purchased a surplus Army 
C46 transport plane, which it is using as a classroom for aviation mechanics; also 
purchased was an AT-6 plane for class use. 


Top Picture — Aviation Mechancs class on wing of C-46 with the instructor. 


School campus 
in background. 


Center Picture — Reading left to right: Miss Betty Thompson, Instructor in Theory of Flight. 
Global Geography; Orvan Whitson, student. 


Bottom Picture — C-46 airplane arriving at Arvin Airport from the Army depot at Ontario. 
Firetrucks, police and crowd present. 
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CADET-MIDSHIPMEN 
Regional Information Office, 
Training Division, 
US Maritime Commission, 
1000 Geary Street, 
San Francisco 
IGH school seniors 1614 to 2) years 
of age, who seek appointments 4s 
Cadet-Midshipmen, should apply now 1» 
Supervisor, US Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps, Washington 25, DC. 


Cadet-Midshipmen receive a 4-year eq}. 
lege education with pay, while training for 
shoreside positions in the shipping ang 
allied industries as well as to become offi. 


cers in the US Merchant Marine. 





TEACHERS! 


HERE is your chance to help 
the needy school children and their 
parents and teachers in war-torn 
liberated countries. Here is a project 
that you and your pupils can start 
now. 


Project: To collect, pack and send 
a box or carton of clothing to AFSC 
Workrooms at 501 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena 3, or 2151 Vine 
Street, Berkeley 7. 

1. Ask your pupils to bring to 
school clean, usable garments, — 
men’s, women’s, children’s. 

2. Clothing should be repaired, 
patched, mended, and good for at 
least 3 months’ wear. 

3. Used shoes in good repair are 
especially important. 

4. Style of garments is of no con 
sequence. Attics are full of warm 
used clothes that may be years old, 
but have lots of wear in them. 

5. Make it a classroom project to 
pack boxes or cartons, fasten securely,. 
and ship as shown below. 

6. Send prepaid by freight or 
Railway Express — whichever costs 
less. 


Start Your Box Collection Today! 
Through American Friends Service 
Committee, AFSC 


AFSC Clothing Committee Offices: 
426 North Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena 3 
or 
1830 Sutter Street, 

San Francisco 15 

Important: Send BOXES to the 
Workrooms; LETTERS to the offices. 


If you wish further informa- 
tion write to American Friends 
Service Committee at the above 
addresses. 
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BOYS FEDERATION 


Southern California Boys Federation 


By Joseph E. Day, Santa Monica; 
President of Southern California 
Federation of Boys Leagues 


ELEGATES from 25 Southern Califor- 
D nia high schools left their respective 
cities and towns in the wee small hours of 
December 6 and arrived at Santa Monica 
High School full of enthusiasm and many 
ideas. Delegates and sponsors, after regis- 
tering, gathered together at Barnum Hall, 
where they were delcomed by the Santa 
Monica High School principal, A. Ewing 
Konold. 


Dr. Lawrence B. White, assistant chief, 
State Division Secondary Education, ad- 
dressed the convention on Youths Place in 
the World of Today. Following Dr. White’s 
address, the student delegates convened to 
panel groups, where. many topics were 
discussed. 


















While the student delegates were dis- 
cussing these problems, the advisers of the 
respective schools also were busy drawing 
up a constitution of Boys Federation of 
Southern California, and adopting a con- 
stitution of Southern California Association 
of Boys Advisers. 


Plans for the next annual convention 
were discussed; Alhambra High School 
was chosen as host school. The organiza- 
tion was divided into 9 regions, the basis 
for this grouping being distances and not 
size of school. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year were: 


President, Joseph E. Day, dean of boys, Santa 
Monica High School; 

Vice-President, Richard Kline, dean of boys, 
Long Beach Jordan High School; 

Secretary, R. F. Gray, boys vice-principal, 
Alhambra High School: 

Treasurer, Dr, Leonard Bowman, Santa Bar- 
bara High School. 


At noon, delegates attended a luncheon at 
Riviera Country Club,*where Toastmaster Joseph 
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MANUFACTURERS URGE EDUCATION 
, ted by Congress of American Industry in New York City 


ECOGNIZING that the effective functioning of the American education system has 

been greatly impaired by the economic aftermath of the war; . 

“Recognizing that inequitable compensation which has generally prevailed for the 
teaching profession has been a major factor, among others, in creating a nation-wide short- 
age of competent teachers needed for the proper instruction of millions of American school 


“Recognizing that subersive ideologies present a strong challenge and that high stand- 
ards of educational intelligence are thus necessary to the preservation of the traditional 
American way of life with its freedom for the individual, for his enterprise in industry 
and for his opportunity to win for himself by fair competitive means that place for which 
his abilities qualify him, which is the basis of the American free enterprise system, 

“The Congress of American Industry urges manufacturers everywhere.to examine in 
their respective communities the need for improving teaching standards and supporting 
within the limit of community capabilities the establishment of compensation for the 
teaching profession that will insure the attraction of competent men and women to the 


Sent to us by National Association of Manufacturers Western Office, Russ Building, San 


¥ 





E. Day presented Dr. Evan Morgan, curriculum 


counselor for Santa Monica City Schools, as 
guest speaker. Dr. Morgan gave several fine 
examples of excellent student leadership, and 
warning “leaders”? that they must ever be alert 
to their responsibilities, after having achieved 
their position of leadership, and that such 
leadership must constantly be regained and 
reaffirmed. 


This address was followed by the student 
delegates of the various schools giving their 


opinion of the convention and what they in- 
tended to carry back to their respective schools, 


The afternoon session was devoted to sum- 
maries presented to the entire group by chair- 
men of panel groups; followed by a general 
business session, at which time the student 
délegates voted to adopt the Constitution of the 
Boys Federation, 


The meeting was adjourned with thanks to 
Santa Monica High School Boys Federation for 
its initiative in organizing and staging the 1946 
convention, 


Being adjourned, each delegate was greeted 
at the girls gymnasium by a member of the 
Girls League, who showed real Santa Monica 
hospitality to our guests by entertaining them 
with a dance and refreshments. 


Looking forward to the next annual conven- 
tion, to be held at Alhambra High School in 
October, 1947, the officers made arrangements 
for at least one regional meeting to be held in 
each of the 9 divisions, 


became charter mem- 
new members within 
Alhambra, Anaheim, 


The following schools 
bers and will welcome 
their respective regions: 
Barstow, Beverly Hills, Citrus; Dorsey — LA; 
El Monte, El Segundo, Glendale, Fullerton ; 
George Washington— LA; Hoover — Glendale; 
Woodrow Wilson— Long Beach; Huntington 
Beach, Inglewood, Jordan — Long Beach; Leuz- 
inger, Montebello, Oceanside, Redondo, San Luis 
Obispo, San Marino, San Pedro, Santa Bar- 
bara and Santa Monica. 


Any high school wishing more informa- 
tion concerning this Federation, please 
write to the author of this article. 
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THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 





1947 EDITION 
For the Primary Grades 


Dr. Kathleen Hester, Professor of Reading Instruction, Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, has joined Dr. Yoakam and Dr. Abney in 
developing methods of readiness, visual association, speech develop- 
ment, and all the skills of reading. A Do and Learn activity book for 
pupils accompanies each level. Our complete program includes 
teachers’ manuals, word cards, and wall charts. 

By using this program, you bring to your pupils professional assist- 
ance from three outstanding experts. You establish correct 
procedures early and thereby avoid later remedial work. 
You will have a practical plan for advancing retarded, 
avefage, and accelerated children. In this program you 
will find the closest pattern between enrichment activities 
and oral and silent reading skills. 

WE GO TO SCHOOL WE LEARN TO READ 
Reading Readiness........ 40 Preprimer 1.............. 32 


UP THE READING ROAD ON THE WAY TO STORYLAND 
Preprimer 2 (Cloth)....... ee? BRU haa caccesaesaun 80 


MAKING STORYBOOK FRIENDS STORIES WE LIKE 
A First Reader........... 88 A Second Reader........1.00 


CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
A Third Reader..........1.12 


For further information write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 
Atlanta 3 
























San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 


















California School People 


Representative Sketches 


HENRY E. NEWBOLD 


ENRY E. NEWBOLD, or “Ted” New- 

bold, the name by which he is better 
known, was born on a small fruit ranch 
near Morgan Hill, Santa Clara County. 

About the time that he started school, 
his family moved into the town of Morgan 
Hill. It was here that he attended elemen- 
tary and secondary school. His high school 
principal was the late Lou Britton. 

Graduating from high school in 1929, he 
entered San Jose State College with the 
intention of becoming an electrical engi- 
neer. During the two years of junior col- 
lege work, he found that his interests were 
pointing toward teaching. 

During 1932-33, the depression was giv- 
ing trouble, so he took the opportunity of 
joining the ship’s orchestra of several of 
the old Dollar Steamship fleet. These 
trips included two to the Orient, one 
around the world, and a 6-months playing 
engagement in Honolulu. 


Returning to San Jose, he graduated in 
1935 with an AB degree, a special second- 
ary, and a general junior high credential. 


He took a job at Fall River High School 
at MacArthur, in Shasta County. 


In 1937 he went to Gustine High School, 
Merced County. Here he served as teacher 
and vice-principal, returning each summer 
to University of California, Berkeley, and 
completing work on general secondary and 
secondary administrative credentials. 


In 1942 he was promoted to the princi- 
palship of Gustine High School. 


Central Section Vice-President 


Since his arrival in Merced County, he 
has been active in California Teachers 
Association. His first office was represent- 
ing the County Council at the Central 
Section. He was then elected as county 
unit president and is now vice-president of 
the Central Section. During the campaign 
for Proposition No. 3, he was the county 
campaign chairman. 


Other organizations which he is now 
serving include chairmanships of the Joa- 
quin League (CIF), and the Gustine 
branch — American Red Cross. The Gus- 
tine Parlor of the Native Sons has chosen 
him recording secretary, and he is active 
in Rotary and Chamber of Commerce. 


_ He is serving the new county superin- 
tendent of schools as institute committee 
chairman. 


In addition to his regular administrative 
duties, he teaches a course in electronics 
and is commandant of the local high 
school cadets, holding the rank of Major. 

He enjoys playing piano or organ, study- 
ing radio, and target shooting as hobbies. 
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MISS LAVA SUGHRUE 


AVA SUGHRUE, director of elemen- 

tary education in San Bernardino City 
Schools since September, 1927, retired 
from her duties as of December 31. For 
some months Miss Sughrue had contem- 
plated retiring, but remained by urgent 
request of the school administration. 


Those who have come to know and ap- 
preciate Miss Sughrue through association 


with her in the profession will realize how 
keenly she will be missed. Those who were 
teaching in San Bernardino prior to Sep- 
tember, 1927, when she became supervisor 
of elementary education, realize better 
than more recent employees the vast 
changes for good that she has effected in 
the elementary field. San Bernardino had 
never had a supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation prior to that time, so Miss Sughrue 
came into a virgin field. She developed 
much-needed courses of study and unified 
and synchronized the work in the elemen- 
tary grades. She has continued to work — 
modifying, adapting, and expanding cur- 
riculum and in preparing materials for 
teaching aids. 


Miss Sughrue has continued thoroughly 
modern in her viewpoints and commands 
not only the liking of teachers, but their 
respect for her judgment. She has devoted 
much time and effort in assisting elemen- 
tary principals in supervising teachers in 
their individual schools. No person could 
have a finer professional spirit or could 
work more untiringly for the good of 
children. No one can measure her contri- 
bution to this school system in raising 
standards of teaching and in giving con- 
crete assistance in reaching those standards. 


UPERINTENDENT Gordon W. Park paid 

Miss Sughrue the following tribute in the 
January, 1947, Superintendent’s Bulletin of San 
Bernardino City Schools. It applies not only to 
Miss Lava Sughrue, but to every teacher and 
administrator who puts service beyond self and 
works quietly and untiringly for the good of 
humanity. 


“MAY THIS SOMETIME COME TO ME: 


“To serve mankind through work with chil- 
dren, his most precious possession ; 

“To serve with integrity, intelligence and 
skill ; 

“To serve the full route and, 

“To pass on to a worthy successor a strong, 
on-going program... 

“A great personality leaves to us, her col- 
leagues, the work which she has influenced so 
strongly throughout the past two decades... 


“Few, if any, of the thousands of young 
people who have sat in the classrooms of our 
schools will ever realize the service which has 
been rendered them indirectly, though hundreds 
of teachers will pause, on hearing of her retire- 
ment from the profession, and reflect on the 
many individual occasions when her deft and 
kindly collaboration made their path more clear 
and their efforts more fruitful, and in reflec- 
tion, breathe the fervent hope, 


“MAY THIS SOMETIME COME TO ME.” 


My Reading Design, a record of books 
read and a guide to future reading, by 
Glenn O. Simpson, is a helpful, unique and 
praiseworthy series of 4-page folders, A 
B, C, and D; form A is for grades 1.2.3; 
form B, grades 4-5-6; form C, grades 78.9, 
and form D is for senior high school and 


adults. Price 344¢ per copy; published by 
News-Journal, North Manchester, Indiana; 
in ordering, address Dortha Friend there, 


* * * 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


AUL COX of Pasadena has been ap- 

pointed one of 4 new regional managers 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Cox, 
as manager of the Western region of the 
United States, will have headquarters in 
Pasadena, supervising distribution of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films and serving 
as educational representative in the 10 
Western States. 


Cox has been a sales representative for in- 
structional films since 1935. He became an 
agent for ERPI Classroom Films, now owned 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, in 1938, 

Cox was born on a farm in Oklahoma and 
began his education in the Oklahoma schools, 
When he was 13 years old, he moved to Gilroy, 
Santa Clara County, with his family. He at- 
tended Gilroy High School and San Jose State 
College. 


Cox is married to the former Caryl Thomas 
of Gilroy, and they have two daughters, Ann, 
8, and Victoria, 18 months old. They reside 
at 1640 East Mountain Street in Pasadena, 


Paul Cox of Pasadena, manager of 
newly-established Western area office 
for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
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TIME TO TAKE STOCK 
(Continued from Page 12) 

first obligation is to children, whose wel- 
fare may be jeopardized by inexpert 
teaching. : 

Let’s be sure that our desire to min- 
ister to the needs of the whole child does 
not blind us to the desirability of ever 
better scholarship. Let no misguided 
critics cause us to retreat from our de- 
termination to adapt instruction to the 
needs and abilities of the particular per- 
sonalities with whom we deal. But know 
that character, dependability, and other 
yaluable qualities are not antithetical but 
rather concommitants of rigorous de- 
mands for the highest scholarship of 
which the individual is capable. 

LET’s NOT BECOME SO CONCERNED WITH 
A TEACHER’S RIGHT TO BE A PERSON AND 
TO POSSESS A NORMAL SHARE OF HUMAN 
FRAILITIES THAT WE FORGET OUR OBLIGA- 
TION IN OUR CHOSEN PROFESSION TO 
TEACH BY EXAMPLE, THE CHOICE OF A 
VOCATION WAS OURS. WE ACCEPTED THE 
OBLIGATIONS WHEN WE MADE THE CHOICE. 

Let’s make our schooling which leads 
to our academic degrees an extension of, 
rather than a substitute for, normal so- 
cial experiences with our peers, which 
truly educate in living with others. Our 
success in helping the community to un- 





derstand our program will be commen- 
surate with our understanding of that 
community. Let’s not let our classroom 
leadership replace the community leader- 
ship which our training obligates us to 
assume. 

Let’s quit running away from our own 
bad practices. The term “supervisor” ac- 
quires a bad connotation. We alter it to 
“counselor” or “coordinator” and pro- 
ceed to make these also untenable. Why 
not resort to self-analysis to discover our 
faults in supervisory techniques, accept 
whatever humiliation a frank acknowl- 
edgement entails, and correct practice to 
reestablish confidence in the designation 
of “supervisor.” 

Let’s houseclean instead of seeking 
constantly for new abodes which we have 
not besmirched. When supervision be- 
comes more concerned with discovering 
talent than with criticizing incompetence, 
developing security and confidence rather 
than coercing, giving background rather 
than calling attention to its lack, estab- 
lishing the relationship of friend rather 
than that of superior, the term “super- 
visor” will assume its proper dignity and 
worth. 


_ proof of good teaching lies not 
in published tomes nor academic vo- 
cabulary but rather in helping children 


to grow into more capable and worthy 
members of their social group. Great 
teaching is manifested in classroom rela- 
tionships. A great teacher is, above all, 
a fine person. In victory, let’s renew our 
determination to be worthy of our great 
calling. 


SEASONAL 
Beatrice Krongold Kess, Teacher, 
Muir Junior High School, Burbank 


HERE'S the sight of feathery clouds in 
the sky, 
And more than a glimpse of spring, 
And as speedily counted my “Institutes,” 
It'll join Earth's awakening. 
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Concerning J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff, 
Robert R. Hartzell, district superintendent 
of Red Bluff Union High Schools, informs 
us that Mr. Sweeney was elementary school 
district superintendent until 1934 and con- 
tinued as a teacher until 1941. He is a 
life member of CTA and widely-known in 
California educational circles and as a 


student of California history, 





Saves You Time, Trouble and Nuisance... 
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Originators and Makers of Better Library Supplies 


ALUMINUM CONTAINER 


Holds Gaylo, shellac and lacquer without 
the usual disadvantages of most containers. 


The Gaylord Container—made of fine spun alum- 
inum—has a glass holder for the liquid and a com- 
bination stainless steel wiping bar and brush holder. 
Pistol grip handle acts as support to prevent tip- 
ping. There is no discoloration, rust or corrosion 
generally caused by metal and liquid reaction. 

When the top is in place, the brush does not 


= A : harden .. . nor does the liquid evaporate or crystal- 


lize. As a result, you do not need to wash out the 
brush or container every night. 

The Gaylord Container is handy . . 
practical. Excellent for library and classroom use. 
Maximum capacity is one pint. Price only $5.25, 
transportation charges paid. Brush: 80¢ extra. 
Order now. Only limited quantity available. 


. Clean... 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


















Lyman D. LaTourrette 





Richard J. Ryall 


Southern—Lyman D. LaTourrette, 
Teacher, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Northern — John H. Palmer, City Su- 
perintendent, Marysville. 

Bay—Richard J. Ryall, Teacher, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, San 
Francisco. 

Central— Arthur Pursell, Principal, 
Wilson School, Tulare. 

North Coast — Dennie W. Willis, Prin- 
cipal, Laytonville High School. 

Central Coast— Joseph A. D’Anna, 
Superivising Principal, E. A. Hall School, 
Watsonville, 


This Portrait Series is reprinted from Febru- 
ary issue, in which a linotype slug was inad- 
vertently omitted from part of the press-run. 
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Presidents of The Six Sections of California Teachers Association 


John H. Palmer Arthur Pursell 


JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETING 


UEST speaker at the annual spring 
meeting of California Junior College 
Federation will be Dr. Willis A. Sutton. 
Part of the spring conference of California 
Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators, it will be held March 31 at 6:30 


pm in the Mayfair Hotel Rainbow Room, 
Los Angeles. 


Dr. Sutton, now serving as guest lecturer 
of the education department of Reader's 
Digest, was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Atlanta, and also has served as 
president of NEA. Dr. Sutton is a humor- 
ous, powerful and able speaker; his sub- 
ject will be The Battle for America. 








The Reading-Motivated Series — 


THE ADVENTURES OF CANOLLES 


HEFFERNAN - CRENSHAW - MERRITT 


A new title following the plan of organization which proved 
effective in the popular reader, DESERT TREASURE: 


Reading Level: 4th grade. 


Interest Level: 7th and 8th grades. 


First Part: a fast-moving story of adventure, exciting enough 
to capture the slow reader’s interest, and easy enough 
to permit him to read with facility. 

Second Part: short interesting factual chapters correlated 
with the story material — interest aroused in the story 
carries over to the factual material so that pupils learn 
to read for information also. 


Work Plans for both sections. 


In addition to its effectiveness as a remedial reader, THE ADVENTURES 
OF CANOLLES has the added value of serving as a history-readiness reader. 
Interest in the adventure story, with its background of the American War for 
Independence, motivates further study of American history. 


List Price, $1.52 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco 


- California 








Dennie B. Willis Joseph A. D’Anna 





Tickets for the dinner may be obtained 
by writing John McCoy, director of Santa 
Ana Junior College, treasurer of the Fed- 
eration ; enclose $2.83; all secondary school 


administrators are cordially invited to 


attend. 


Attorney General’s opinion in Weekly Law 
Digest of December 31, 1946, as follows: 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS: COST PLUS CON. 
TRACTS (46-333) — Under applicable sections 
of the Education Code and Government Code, 
school districts are not authorized to enter into 
a contract for the erection of a building on the 
basis of cost plus a fixed fee to the contractor. 


Among recent language texts issued by 
D. C. Heath and Company, 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5, are the following 
important titles: Bernay, L’Homme Qui 
Dormit Cent Ans, 44c; Goggio and Taylor, 
Lecturas Ibero-americanas, $1.60; Lizardi, 
Periquillo (graded Span. rdr. IT-Alt), 44c; 
Swain, Ruedo Antillano, $1.60; Kany and 
Melz, Spoken German, for students and 
travelers, $1.28; Von Baravalle, Physik, 
48c; Baker, Liebe auf den Dritten Blick, 
56c; Pushkin, Two Short Stories, 48c. 


* * & 


WEST COAST PORTRAIT 


ASTINGS House, publishers, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City, have 
issued West Coast Portrait, breathtakingly- 
beautiful picture-book, edited by the 
famous Joyce R. Muench of Santa Barbara. 


Through etching, wood-engraving, lithog- 
raphy, and photography, more than 50 
artists present fine pictures of the Pacific 
shoreline. Here are portrayed the features 
familiar and loved,— Rainier, Yosemite, 
Death Valley, Palm Springs and many 
others. The 250 pictures include six 4-color 
illustrations. 


This fine book should be in every Cali- 
fornia school and available daily to the 


pupils; price $5. 
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EASTER SEALS 


Easter Seals and California Teachers 
By Esther R. Elder, Field Coordinator, 
California Society for Crippled 
Children 


EACHERS are particularly conversant 
Tei the problems surrounding the 
satisfactory education and social adjust- 
ment of the so-called “exceptional” child. 


The increasing emphasis on special edu- 
cation for this group is a direct reflection 
of the tremendous amount of teacher time 
and interest that has focused public atten- 
tion on these particular needs. 


At Easter time the whole nation becomes 
conscious of the crippled child and his 
problem through the widespread distribu- 
tion of Easter Seals and the attendant pub- 
licity given local Societies for Crippled 
Children. That California is alert to these 
needs is shown by the fact that she led 
the nation in the purchase of Easter Seals 
in 1946. 


There are other evidences of this awareness, 
the action of the 1945 Legislature creating a 
Statesupported program of medical care and 
education for the cerebral-palsied being a case 
in point. It is axiomatic that such public inter- 
est in a social movement can only be brought 
about through intensive education and strenuous 
work. A large part of the credit for the devel- 
opment of this program is due the teachers of 
California. 

California Society for Crippled Children was 
formed in 1926 and its first major project was 
stimulation of adequate public care and educa- 
tion for the needy crippled children of the 
State, 

Committees were immediately appointed and 
went into action, with the result that the 
Crippled Children’s Act was passed by the 1927 
session of the State Legislature. 


After a publicly-supported program of medi- 
cal care had been legitimately assured, the 
Society began to develop local chapters and to 
broaden the basis of participation, so that all 
groups and persons interested in the welfare 
of crippled children could work together for a 
common cause, 


ea 





Discharge of society’s responsibility toward 
its crippled youth involves a number of items. 
They are: 1. finding, registration, enumeration; 
2. diagnosis and physical correction; 3. ade- 
quate educational opportunity; 4, opportunity 
for normal social contacts and a feeling of 
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A DISTINGUISHED SERIES OF 
VOLUMES IN EDUCATION 


Modern 


Forward-looking 


Teachable 


” 
THs outstanding series of texts in Edu- 
cation developed under experienced 
editorship has rapidly achieved promi- 
nence. The Series as a whole combines the 
two essential features of fine scholarship 





Volumes in the Series 


Educating America’s Children Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum and Methods 
By Fay Avams, The University of South- 
ern California. $3.75 
Child Psychology and Development 
By Louis P. THorre, The University of 
Southern California $4.50 
Educational Psychology 
By Wenvett W. Cruze, Wilson Teachers 
College and The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. $3.50 
Mental Hygiene in Education 
By Ernest W. Trecs and Barney Katz, 
both of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. $3.25 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance 
By D. Werty Lerever, The University of 
Southern California; ArcH1e M. Turre.y 
and Henry I. Weirzet, both of Pasadena 
Junior College. $3.50 

A History of Education 
By James Mutuern, University of Penn- 
sylvania. $4.50 


The Philosophy of American Education 
By Joun T. Wantoutst, University of 
Utah. $3.50 


Volumes in Preparation 


Public School Administration 
By J. B. Sears, Stanford University 


Introduction to Education 
By Joun T. Wantouist, University of 
Utah 


Tests and Measurements in Education 
By D. Wetrty Lerever, The University of 
Southern California 


Secondary School Education 
By Arcuipatp W. ANnpERSON, University 
of Illinois, and Orin Grarr, University 
of Tennessee 


and practical teachability. Each volume is 
an important contribution and follows the 
most up-to-date, forward-looking trends in 
modern education. Three new texts have 
been added to this Series during the past 
year and there are others in preparation. 


Universally Commended by 
- Leading Educators 


Professor Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford 
University, says of A HISTORY OF EDU- 
CATION by Mulhern, “A good book... 
you have sensed the needs of the times and 
met them in a very readable and scholarly 
manner.” The Sierra Educational News 
comments on EDUCATING AMERICA’S 
CHILDREN by Adams as “a well organ- 
ized and beautifully illustrated book .. . 
ably clarifies the objectives, materials and 
procedures of education on this level.” 
Hundreds of similar comments testify to 
the quality of these texts and to the fact 
that they are a growing force and factor 
in the field of education. 


Adopted by Leading -Igstitutions 


The volumes in the Series have achieved 
an enviable list of adoptions in over 300 
colleges, universities, and normal schools. 
Thousands of the volumes have been pur- 
chased for professional reference by elemen- 
tary and secondary school administrators 
and teachers. 


The Editors of this Series 


The educators under whose expert guidance this 
notable series has been developed are ERNEST 
W. TIEGS, Dean of University College and Pro- 
fessor of Education, and LOUIS P. THORPE, 
Professor of Education and Psychology, both at 
the University of Southern California, As ad- 
ministrators and teachers of long experience at 
this university, they have directed the training 
of educators in one of the largest departments of 
its kind in this country. Dean Tiegs is co-author 
of the successful MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDU- 
CATION; Professor Thorpe is author of the 

recent CHILD PSY- 
CHOLOGY AND DE- 
VELOPMENT, which 
has been described as 
a “scholarly, scientific 
book and a thorough, 
painstaking work.” 
Both editors have 
contributed widely to 
educational journals. 













ERNEST 





TIEGS 
and 
LOUIS 
P. 
THORPE 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 





IS East 26th Street, New York 10. New York 






security in the home and community; 
chance to play; 6. vocational guidance and 
training; 7. employment and, since we may 
reasonably be presumed to bear a responsibility 
toward persons not now crippled, but who may 
be; 8. research and prevention. 


HESE represent the goals of California 

Society for Crippled Children and its 
local affiliates. The continued support and 
help of the teachers of California will 
make their consummation possible. 


+= 


* * & 

Gateways To Correct Spelling, by Fred 
C. Ayer of University of Texas, is declared 
to be the only speller for high school, 


commercial, and adult students that uses 
the modern methods employed in elemen- 
tary school spellers; the only speller of 
any kind that uses completely up-to-date 
psychological methods of teaching; the 
only speller that goes extensively into the 
correct methods of using a standard dic- 
tionary. 

“It is the only speller of any kind that 
presents a series of basic, commonly used, 
and frequently misspelled words, each of 
which is given remedial treatment consist- 
ing of special memory aids and visual 
drills.” Published by Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas; price $1.25. 





New Consumer Education Text 


THE CONSUMER'S ECONOMIC LIFE 


By JESSIE GRAHAM and LLOYD L. JONES 


The Consumer’s Economic Life, a new 1946 text in consumer education, presents accu- 
rate information and intelligent guidance for the consumer in managing money and 
in buying and using a wide variety of goods and services. 


This new book deals in principles — practical, common-sense principles that the student 
can use in carrying on his activities as a consumer. It avoids time-consuming bits of 
information and technicalities that have little practical value for the consumer. 


The Consumer’s Economic Life is simply written, vividly illustrated, and organized in 
convenient units of work — 34 units subdivided into 80 sections. Each section is con- 
cluded with a systematic program of teaching-learning aids including a series of 





mathematics problems commonly experienced by consumers. 


Investigate this new practical text for your courses in consumer education, consumer 
buying, consumer economics, and similar courses. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


San Francisco 


Dallas 


Boston 
London 

















All the new words in the Reading for Independ- 
ence books can be unlocked by the children 
independently through applying the word-attack 
Gray’s Basic Reading 


skills taught in Dr. 
Program. 


For Grade 1: WE THREE (15 stories, 226 new words) 
For Grade 2: WHAT NEXT (15 stories, 460 new words) 
Sample story from WE THREE will be sent free on request 


A. H. GODDARD 
1152 Amador Avenue 
Berkeley 7 


H. B. McALLISTER 
1233 South Hope Street 
Los Angeles 15 
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To STRENGTHEN EACH CHILD’S ABILITY TO READ IN- 
DEPENDENTLY MATERIAL WHICH CONTAINS NEW WORDS 


0. C. KEESEY 
275 West 10th Street 
Claremont 


E. B. WICKERSHAM 
181 Pitman Avenue 
Palo Alto 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


A Unit on the Contributions of 
American Education 


By Viola M. Bagwell, Los Angeles 


OR many years, we teachers haye taught 

units on the police system, fire depart. 
ment, city government, communication, 
transportation, conservation and the like, 
but never a unit on Education. We haye 
plugged everyone else’s business, public 
and private, except our own. 

WE SEEM TO HAVE FORGOTTEN OUR STU 
DENT PUBLIC. WE TURNED THEM INTO yor. 
ERS, TAXPAYERS, SCHOOL BOARD MEMBrRs, 
AND LEGISLATORS, WITHOUT TELLING THEY 
THE STORY OF EDUCATION. THE present 
CRISIS IN EACHER SUPPLY AND SCHOOL Fy. 
NANCE IS THE HARVEST WE REAP, 

A Unit on Education —a unit designed 
to impress boys and girls with the indis. 
pensable contribution of American Educa. 
tion — should be a MUST in every high 
school. 

Such a unit has been prepared by a large 
class of teachers and administrators a 
University of Southern California, under 
the direction of Dr. Emery Stoops. This 
unit carries 80 pages of facts, illustrations, 
dramatic sketches, debate briefs, radio 
scripts, and other source-materials invalu. 
able in telling the story of the schools, 
The unit has been leveled for use in late 
junior or senior high school grades, 

The chief purposes of this unit is to 


raise the status of Teachers and Teaching. 
It shows that our present civilization 
could not continue except for the contri- 
butions of American schools. 


Copies of this unit may be secured with. 
out cost by addressing a request to Califor. 
nia Teachers Association Southern Section, 
612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14. 


*s * * 


Civics For Youth, by Edmonson and 
others, an illustrated text of over 400 
pages, is an authoritative, interesting and 
teachable book for younger students of the 
secondary school, particularly the junior 
high school. The authors have stressed 
instruction relating to the meaning and 
obligations of our Republic. There are 
25 chapters, each on an important topic 
in terms of the vital interests of youth. 
Published by Macmillan. 


CAREERS IN PERSONNEL 


Industrial Relations and Personnel offer 
Teachers opportunities in testing, recreation, 
journalism, guidance, nursing, foods, women 
counselling, safety, libraries, training, labor 


grievances, placement. Learn where posi- 
tions are and how to get them, Teacher 
training excellent preparation for this ex- 
panding profession. Free details, Personnel 
Recruitment Service, Highland Park 2, N-J. 
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MEMORIAL 


Mary Elizabeth Gmppen 

Mary Elizabeth Grippen, age 84, pioneer 
teacher, died January 11 at Southern Cali- 
fornia Teachers Home in Pasadena. Born 
in Sacramento, she spent her early years in 
California, later moving to Nevada, where, 
at the age of 18, she began her teaching 
career: She taught 14 years in Whittier 
State. School, and 15 years in Whittier city 


schools. 


She was active in the life of the com- 
munity, serving as district regent of Catho- 
lic Daughters, president of Whittier Library 
Board, director of Needlework Guild, mem- 
ber of Red Cross Board, and member of 
Womens Club and Business and Profes- 
sional Womens Club. 


Her generosity was unfailing, and she 
remained young in mind and heart because 
of her interest in the people and affairs 
about her. — Mary Jackson, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 
100% ENROLLMENTS FOR 1947 


Northern Section 


Butte County — Burbank, East Side, Bird 
Street, Gridley union high. 


Nevada County—Blue Tent, Chicago 
Park, Clear Creek, Floriston, Forest Springs, 
Kentucky Flat, Nevada City, North Bloom- 
field, Oakland, Pleasant Valley, Rough and 
Ready, Truckee, Union Hill, Wolf; Meadow 
Lake high. 


Sacramento County — Arden, Dos Rios, 
Edward Kelly, Elder Creek, Isleton, Jeffer- 
son, Pacific, South Sacramento, Sutter 
union, Washington, Robla. 


Yolo County — Rumsey, Canon, Capay, 
Cottonwood, Gordon, Clover, Madison, 
Buckeye, Fairfield, Pleasant Prairie, Spring 
Lake, Willows Slough, Mt. Pleasant, Willow 
Oak, Guinda, Zamora, Wildwood, Esparto, 
Monument, Clarksburg, Bryte; Primary and 
Beamer Schools in Woodland. 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Acacia, Bard, Heber, 
Imperial Valley union high, Ogilby. 


Los Angeles County — Bellflower — Ra- 
mona, Rogers, Roosevelt, Thompson, and 
Woodruff; Clearwater elementary schools; 
Compton — Clearwater junior high, Enter- 
prise junior high, Roosevelt junior high; El 
Monte elementary schools, Inglewood high; 
Manhattan Beach— Grand View; Palos 
Verdes Estates, Rivera. 


Long Beach — Dewey continuation high, 
Columbia junior high, Franklin junior high, 
Hamilton junior high, Home, Orthopedic, 
Addams, Bryant, Burbank, Burnett, Fre- 
mont, Grant, King, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
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Lowell, MacArthur, Mann, McKinley, Muir, 
Naples, Roosevelt, Signal Hill, Stevenson, 
Twain, Whittier. 

Orange County — Anaheim — Cypress; 
Orange — Center Street and Killefer; Pla- 
centia elementary schools, San Clemente, 
Valencia high. ‘ 

Riverside County — Banning — Williams 
Street; Blythe grammar, Coachella elemen- 


NEW HORIZONS. 
IN TEACHING 


New... Free 
STEPHEN 


FOSTER 
Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


The Stephen Foster 
Memorial makes this 
new book,“Songs of Stephen Foster’, 
available to you so that the children of 
America may become more familiar 
with and enjoy learning and singing 
these widely-loved melodies—so much 
a part of this.country’s song literature. 
There are 41 songs in all. 
INTERESTED as you are in teaching 
American history and music, the Foster 
Memorial suggests that the folk tunes 
in this book, accompanied by two 
authoritative, illustrated booklets on 
his life, work and times, may come to 
your aid in a number of ways: 


1 As “interest-arousers” for your 
classes in music and history. 

2 As source material for class themes 
and compositions. 

3, As help for students making Amer- 
ican history notebooks. 

4 As basis for pageants of American 
life and music. 

5 For choral work, etc. 


THIs Foster Song Book has been pre- 
pared especially for school and general 
use, taking into consideration necessary 
changes in key to bring songs within 
range of youthful voices. Two pages of 
suggestions for arrangement of songs 


tary, Enterprise, Thermal, Union joint. 
San Bernardino County — Big Bear Lake 
elementary, Ontario schools, Park Dam high 
and elementary, Trona, Yucaipa. 
San Diego County — La Mesa — Lemon 
Avenue; National elementary, Spring Valley. 
Santa Barbara County — Guadalupe joint 
union. 
Ventura County — Piru. 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 


Portrait of 
Foster and 
facsimiles of 
the original 
sheet music 


are included along with historical notes 
about the songs, illustrations, etc. 
FOR THIS new book, “Songs of 
Stephen Foster’’, and accompanying 
two booklets about him (in classroom 
quantities if desired) and for any 
information concerning this great 
American composer, you are cordially 
invited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., Curator, Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


REE? 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 

to them. 


LA 
ING GUM 


SPEA 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 40.1:5 
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Sierra Club Bulletin, January 1947, tells 
the story of what is about to happen in 
San Gorgonio primitive area in Southern 
California. The Club states that speedy 
action is necessary to save this California 
scenic resource under immediate threat. 
Organizations are urged by the Club to 
write immediately to Lyle Watts, Chief 
Forester, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, DC. Copies of Sierra Club 
Bulletin, with illustrations and map of the 
area, may be obtained by addressing the 
Club at 1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 4, 
as long as the limited supply is available. 


JUNIOR LIVESTOCK SHOW 
RAND National Junior Livestock Ex- 
position, March 29-April 3, at Cow 
Palace, San Francisco, is the first annual 
JUNFOR stock show. 


During Easter Week San_ Francisco will be 
host to 500 members of Future Farmers of 
America and 4-H Clubs at the Grand National 
JUNIOR Livestock Exposition. 

These boys and girls will bring their fat beef 
cattle, sheep and hogs to the Cow Palace. 

Paramount in importance is the fact that this 
JUNIOR Show will provide a central place 
where the boys and girls of the West may come 
annually to exhibit, have judged and sell the 
finishmed products of their efforts, in learning 
hoy to raise better meat-animals. 





YOURS... FOR THE ASKING 


A LIST OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM HELPS 


HE is a partial list of the many excellent offerings made by advertisers 


in the March issue. 


Time will be saved by writing directly to the advertisers for the material 
you wish, but a coupon is provided at the bottom of this column for your 


convenience. 


32a. Folder outlining a “‘plan-of-action for parents and influential citizens on current 
coditions in our public schools, including teachers salaries, teacher shortage, over-crowded 
schoolrooms and inadequate teaching tools, particularly visual and instructional materials. 
The folder is receiving wide distribution to the lay public from inquiries to Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films. 


Copies of the folder will be sent to parents and others direct by EB Films as requested 
by teachers and school administrators.” Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


33a. Development of Railroad Transportation in the United States offers material help- 
ful for social studies in the upper grades and high school; well-illustrated. Association of 


American Railroads. 


34a. Click With the Crowd grooming leaflets for girls and Get On the Beam for boys, 
cover pointers on personal care habits in real teen-age style; includes a check-chart for 
personal inventory. Used with Grooming for School Charts in full color. Bristol-Myers Co. 


35a. A 24-page catalog of teaching aids and services for teachers of aviation in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and colleges. Material listed includes motion-pictures, film- 
strips, textbooks, maps, globes, charts and pictures. Air-Age Education Research. 


36a. Picture Map of America: an attractive, full-color map of this amazing American 
with more than 100 illustrations of beautiful and interesting places in the U. S. and 
Canada; each briefly described. Unfolds to 18 inches by 24 inches. Greyhound Lines. 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |. Illinois 


Use This Coupon 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3 cents is enclosed for each item checked. 


32a 


Subject taught 
School address 


Enrollment in my room: Boys 
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Elements of Soil Conservation, by H. H. 
Bennett, Chief of USDA Soil Conservation 
Service, an important new text, Presents 
clearly problems of soil erosion and ex. 
haustion and modern soil-conservation 
techniques. Published by McGraw-Hil| 
Book Company; over 400 pages, many 
illustrations; price $3.20. Bennett’s larger 
master-text, Soil Conservation, is one of 
the McGraw-Hill series in geography; 968 
pages, 6 x 9, illustrated; price $6.50, . 
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SCIENCE — SLIDEFILMS 


Made by Teachers for Teachers .. . Biology, 


Physics, Chemistry, General Science. Descrip- 
tive literature on request. 


VISUAL SCIENCES 


599-SEN, Suffern, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED — Public opinion 
survey interviewers. Occasional part- 
time work in your own town. Write 
Frecp & Peacock Associates, 350 South 

Alvarado, Los Angeles 5. 





STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests..........._... $2.00 
Specimen Set for High Schools and 
CN sisson cies etic ee $1.00 
Speci.:..en Set for Elementary Schools..$1.00 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 


LL 
ATTENTION NATURALISTS! Everyone 

is applauding the new, fascinating way to 
study birds, butterflies, etc.! It’s the 
NATUREGRAPH way! Adaptable to field, 
laboratory and school . . . costs but a few 
pennies! Write today for free booklet and 
samples. NATUREGRAPH CO., Box 698, 
Palo Alto, California. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 


*” & » 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—Apparatus—Biological 
Specimens and Ch 






emicals, 
Quotations supplied on request. 
REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 


Deen eT GM Ty 


2x2 KODACHROME SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
“A Key to Alaska” Series 
$5.85 — Set of 12 Slides 


Five different sets, Order by number. 
(1) General Views; (2) Winter Scenes; 
(3) British Columbia Sector; (4) Yukon Sec- 
tor; (5) Alaska Sector. Authentic legends 
supplied for lecture use. 


DG 
EDUCATIONAL 
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te Maxwell Cunninghame, principal, Dunbar 
ents : a € , 
ex Union School, Glen Ellen, Sonoma County, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA | 
i ; has initiated a one-man campaign to pro- 
— ic hazards, children riding 
, tect from traffic haz ; i ~ > 
Hill ‘1 school buses. His lengthy mimeo- UMMER ESSIONS 
an e ; F ; ; 
im graphed statement cannot be reproduced To be held on the BERKELEY, the LOS ANGELES 
f here in full, but interested persons may and the SANTA BARBARA campuses, the University 
: obtain copies by writing to him. He rec- of California Summer Sessions, with a wide variety 
" ommends large, red stop-lights, both front of courses, will stress all 
and rear, on left side of bus about 6 feet phases of teacher training. 
= from ground level and lit when loading 
or unloading. 
ry, tein. ; P 
p- The Pacific Spectator, a journal of in- 
terpretation, is published quarterly by 
Stanford University Press for Pacifie Coast 2 
Committee for the Humanities. Its initial . 
ie issue, 132 pages, appeared in January; At Berkeley 
on managing editor is Edith R. Mirrielees, — 
rt- Box 1948. Stanford University; subscrip- For Bulletins, address = 
ite tion, $3.50 per year. Director of Summer Ses- At Santa Barbara 
th sions, Berkeley 4, or 405 a 


* # 


RANCES NORENE AHL, teacher at 
Glendale High School, already author 
of several important books, has now writ- 


Isr SUMMER SESSION: 

Six Weeks — June 23 to August 2 

2np SUMMER SESSION: 

Six Weeks — August 4 to September 13 


Hilgard Ave., Los Ange- 
les 24, or Santa Barbara 
College, Santa Barbara, 
California. 





Safety Signal Song, published in Sierra Educational News, January 1947, 
cover-page 2, may be used freely for all purposes of Safety Education, except 
when sold for any purpose whatsoever. : 

Copies on heavy paper may be obtained for 2 cents a copy, postage prepaid, 
on lots of 100 or more. Address G. I. P. Harmon, 4084 South Figueroa Street, 


ten an important volume on “Audio-Visual 
Materials in the High School. 


Issued by Christopher Publishing House, 
1140 Columbus Avenue, Boston 20; ‘price 
$2.50, it reports three years of research, 








including participation in several national 
surveys. 

This excellent work of Miss Ahl’s, clearly 
written and very interesting, is indispens- 
able, and was especially prepared for those 
dealing with the problems and procedures 
in the use of audio-visual aids. 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 
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SUSU an gla 
SULTS 


RCA 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 
e 2 S > 2 5 
BESELER OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
o * a o 9 ? 
2x2 AND FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 


WEBSTER’S ee RECORD 
Y DICTIONARY Te me ea 
: sis SYNONYMS: PUBLICATIONS TUBES—PROJECTION AND EXCITER 
‘1 he most useful and inc ue ; LAMPS 
sive treatment of synonyms 4 Professional books on school 
and antonyms ever pub- i hi a 7 2 r a a 
on ten Sak oped tn eran ee DOAN Aw EME OL UND SIAC yy 11 
use e ri wor ri 
y ; place. Handy alphabetical ar- | 4 Song books for school, college PROJECTOR 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb and community Pe me Pe ys “ . 
index. i 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY * Gaiam luna chr oo: 
y “acts abost’ 46.000 noel ll . Oe eens ee 
acts abou note . ¥ 
m d wo! f all 4 Instruction methods for band, 
countries historical and con. orchestra, violin, piano AND TEACH-O-DISCS 
“ef bomen activing. Mahe ' See your IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
er. Oe ee. ee CALIFORNIA DEALER OR 
; : s, with thumb Be 
oi index. SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 
if C. Rinchard 
iistnnsineshanraeal C. @. aca eaan ea 
ESAT TENOR WE | | & COMPANY STEN 
°S NEW INT A A ni CoaP. 
TIONARY, Second Edition, “The Supreme atceaaanadlinin acre cmancaalia 68 POST ST - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
Authority” for classroom and library use. Publishers of 1709 W. 8th ST - LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. “A SINGING SCHOOL” SERED pREE ALI 
THE WEST'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR 
: BASIC MUSIC SERIES ADOPTED BY 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
VS 
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By JESSE B. SEARS 


Professor Emeritus of Edueation 
Stanford University 


HIS new book is intended for the use of school people who 

may wish to broaden their understending of the field, and as a 
general reference work on problems nm. school administration. It 
places increased emphasis on the underlying purposes of administra- 
tion and how they are arrived at, and on the nature of school admin- 
istration problems, techniques, and processes. 


Three unusual features have been included; one, an explanation 
of the organizations and activities of the professional societies in 
this field; second, far more extensive bibliographies of the literature 
of the field, with special treatment of the necessary library and 
research tools and materials; and third, a treatment of the historical, 
philosophical, social, and psychological backgrounds of 


school 
administration. 


Professor Sears has achieved an outstanding reputation as an 
educator and author during his more than 35 years’ association with 
leading colleges and universities throughout the country. Now, he 
has contributed this most recent work, Public School Administration, 
to the distinguished Series in Education edited by Ernest W. Tiegs 
and Louis P. Thorpe of the University of Southern California. 
Through its analyses, through the problems it has proposed, and the 
bibliographical helps it has offered, this book has attempted to 
provide points of contact with the essential responsibilities of the 


school executive in all the many types of positions available to our 
school administrators. 


@ 414 Pages $4.50 ©@ 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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An Urgent Appeal 


From Commission For International 
Educational Reconstruction 


a educational arm of the Uniteg 


Nations, is appealing to American edy, 
cators to aid their colleagues in the war. 
devastated countries. 

The Junior Red Cross, the major agency 
through which American school children 
can render direct assistance to foreign 
children, merits your continued and jn. 
creased support. 

1. Thousands of children in China, Korea 
and Ethiopia never have had a pencil — 
never been in school! You can still send 
educational supplies and materials to these 
countries through UNRRA, which provides 
free shipping and delivers them to constj- 
tuted educational authorities for distribution 
where the need is greatest. 

2. In the Philippines, Poland and in 
many of the war-devastated countries, almost 
all books were destroyed during the war, 
Send all available professional publications 
for teachers and recent textbooks, prepaid 
to American Book Center, Library of Con 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. There they 
will be sorted, allocated, crated, shipped and 
delivered to reliable educational authorities, 

For further details, address the Commis. 
sion at 744 Jackson Place NW, Washington 
6, DC; Harold E. Snyder, executive sec. 
retary. 

* * a 


New Federal Aid Bill 


$472, a bill to authorize appropriation of 
funds to assist States and territories in 
financing a minimum foundation education 
program of public elementary and secondary 
schools, and to assist in reducing inequali- 
ties of educational opportunity in the nation, 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Robert A. Taft (O.), for himself and Sen- 
ators Thomas (Utah), Ellender (La.), Hill 
(Ala.), Smith (N. J.), Cooper (Ky.), 
Tobey (N. H.), and Chavez (N. Mex.). 

This bill is supported by National Edu 
cation Association. 

“S472 in its provisions is the same as 
S181 (79th Congress), favorably reported 
to the Senate by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

“Eleven of the 13 members of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
to which $472 is referred, were members of 
the committee that reported $181. 

“S472: 1. Absolutely prohibits federal control 
of education; 

“2. Authorizes federal funds in direct pro- 
portion to need and effort and in indirect pro 
portion to the financial ability of the States to 
support schools; 

“3, Establishes a minimum foundation school 
opportunity in the nation through public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; 

“4. Protects educational welfare of minority 
racial groups, and 

“5. Limits use of federal funds to such 
schools as the States make eligible for State 
support.”” — From NEA Legislative Flash. 
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Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
"Scenery Level” 


National Parks, West—East + Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast - New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds*Texas 
Historic Southeast » Southwest 
Washington, D.C. » Mexico + Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 


PE esrL rts 


[TRAILWaAYS| 
Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours Qpaaeaaae 
include transportation, fine hotels 

and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular itinerary or arrange stop- 
overs to suit you. Travel by yourself or with 
your own small group. There’s no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for complete details. 


FUN... ADVENTURE... ROMANCE! 


Exciting days, romantic nights, watching 
America’s spectacular beauty ... her mountains, 
beaches and famous cities, while enjoying the 
friendly atmosphere and comfortable accommo- 
dations aboard a big Trailways luxury liner. For 
good times, good friends and grand memories, 
take a Pleasure-Planned Tour. It’s low cost... 
easy on the budget .. . shows you more. . . takes 
you farther . . . gives you extra spending money. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 
Dept. S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 


Please send me free tour folder as checked: 
Gulf Coast [] California] Florida (J 
Southwest [] National Parks (J 
Historic East (J Southeast [J 
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FOREST SERVICE SUMMER 
WORKERS 


NITED States Forest Service an- 

nounces that the minimum age for 
summer employment will be 18 years this 
season. 

Applications should be sent directly to 
Forest headquarters of any of the National 
Forests in California. 

Applications should not be sbmitted to 
the Forests before April, 1947, as the For- 


ests cannot act on them prior to that date. 
Summer employment usually runs from 
June to September inclusively. 


* « * 


Chemistry For Our Times, by Weaver 
and Foster, a large-format, attractive book 
of 750 pages, is a basic beginning text for 
the high school student of chemistry. It 
meets accredited syllabus requirements and 
offers a broad background of life-interest 
chemistry. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N.Y.; price $2.48. 


* * * 


Rasing Turkeys, Ducks, Geese and Game 
Birds, by Jull, is one of the McGraw-Hill 
Rural Activities Series. About 475 pages, 
profusely illustrated, published by Mce- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, NY. It will be par- 
ticularly helpful in California high schools 
where agriculture is taught; price $2.80. 





* 
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EARN YOUR A.B.and A.M. DEGREES... 


graduate and undergraduate programs 
offered in Education, Psychology, Sci- 
ences, Languages, Mathematics, Indus- 
trial Arts, Music, Physical Education, 
Business and many others. Two summer 
sessions: June 9-20 and June 23-Aug. 8. 
Plus Music Camp: Aug. 10-23. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 


beautiful Gunnison—nationally famous 
as a summer resort—is “Air Conditioned 
by Nature”. Nearly 8000 feet above sea 
level, average summer temperature 
is less than 70°. Unexcelled fishing, 


hiking, riding and sports facilities— 
awe-inspiring scenery—all close and 
easily accessible. 

For complete information, write: 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


Box 1042-J 
GUNNISON 


COLORADO 





Summer 


Sessions 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NEVADA 


* * x 


JUNE I1 to JULY 18, 1947 
JULY 21 to AUG. 29, 1947 


* * x 


Combine 
Education 
and Recreation 


* * xX 


More than 100 subjects are 
included in curricula planned 
to satisfy veterans’ prerequi- 
sites, to accelerate regular 
programs, and to provide 
teacher refresher and certi- 
fication courses. 


* * x 


Four planned and conducted 
tours will visit San Francisco, 
Lake Tahoe, Virginia City, 
and Pyramid Lake. Student 
recreation includes horse- 
back riding, swimming, golf, 
tennis, picnics, weiner roasts 


and hiking. 
* * x 


For Further Information Write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
RENO, NEVADA 
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Acorn Publishing Company .......... 36 
Alaska Educational Films ........... 36 
American Airlines, Inc. .............. 2 
American Seating Company..... 2nd cover 
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Redman Scientific Company ......... 36 
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University of California ............. 37 
University of Nevada ................ 39 
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Wagner Publishing Company, Harr... 32 


Western State College of Colorado.... 39 
Winston Company, John C............ 1 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William....... 35 


@ FOREIGN 


for your 


CRUISES AND TOURS 


vacation in romantic 
AIR...Land or SEA 
Caribbean Sea Cruise . .. Visit Haiti... 
Nassau ... Havana 
10 days sea voyage from $260.00 
By Air to Alaska . .. Hawaii or Europe... 
some steamer sailings to Europe 
Free folders, information 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAUX 
TU 3393 _ 322 West Sixth St., Ios Angeles 13 


foreign lands 





MEXICO frequent departures 
Complete tour by motor 
SOUTH AMERICA air tour 
EUROPE by motor, ten wecks 
Jehiel Davis Travel Service 
6420 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, California 
Phone State 52090 


EXPERT TRAVEL AID 





COMING EVENTS 


March 1-5— National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; annual meet- 


ing. Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 


March 1-6— American Association of 
School Administrators; annual convention. 
Atlantic City. 


‘March 3-5-—NEA Department of Art 
Education; winter meeting. Atlantic City. 


March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week; annual observance. Pearl Chase, 
Santa Barbara, President, California Con- 
servation Council. 


March 7 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; monthly meeting. Los Angeles. 


March 15 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 


March 8—CESPA, Northern Section, 


sponsored by Division of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education; 


conference. Chico. 


March 15 —- CTA Central Section Coun’ 
cil; regular meeting. Schools Administration 
Building, Fresno. 


March 19-22 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials; 20th an- 
nual convention. Casa Del Rey, Santa Cruz. 


March 22—-CTA State Committee on 
Legislation; meeting at State Headquarters, 
San Francisco. 


March 22 — CTA Bay Section Council; 


meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 


Francisco. 


March 23-26 — Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development; annual 
convention. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


March 28-31 


Deans of Women; annual meeting. Chicago. 


-National Association of 


March 29-—Western College Associa- 
tion; spring meeting. University of Red- 
lands. 


March 29-April 3-—Grand National 
Junior Livestock Show, Cow Palace, San 
Francisco. 


March 31-April 2 — California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; annual conference. Santa Cruz. 


March 31-April 2 
tary Principals Association; annual conven- 


California Elemen- 


tion. 


San Diego. 


March 31-April 2 — Association of Cali- 
fornia Sectiondary School Administrators; 
annual meeting. California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education; anaual meeting. West- 


ern Association of Colleges and Seconda 
Schools; meeting. Los Angeles. 7 


March 31-April 3 — Conference on Vet, 
erans Education, sponsored by NEA De 
partment of Higher Education, Chicago, 


April 2— Edwin Markham’s Birthday, 


April 2-3 — California Business Teachers 
Association; annual 


Hotel, Los Angeles. 


meeting. Biltmore 


April 6 — Easter Sunday. 


April 7-10— Annual Conference on 
Trade and Industrial Arts Education ang 


Teacher Training. Sacramento. 


April 7-11 — Association for Childhood 
Education; annual meeting. Oklahoma City, 


April 11, 12 — California Teachers 
Association Annual Meeting; State 
Council of Education; Board of Direc. 
tors; State Committee. Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 14— Pan-American Day; interna 
tional observance. For material address Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, DC. 


April 14, 15 — California School Super 
visors Association Southern Section; meet 
ing. State Building, Los Angeles. 


April 21 — John Muir's Birthday. 


April 21-2— American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Seattle. 


April 28-May 3 — Public Schools Week; 
28th annual observance; Charles Albert 
Adams, State Chairman. 


April 30-May 2 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual convention, 
Long Beach. 


May 2-3— Annual Northern California 
Music Festival; Stockton. Under auspices of 
Northern California School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association. Festival Chairman, 
David Lawson, College of the Pacific. 


May 4— Horace Mann Sesquicentennial 
Observance terminates; began May 4, 1946. 


May 10— CTA Southern Section Couw 
cil; regular meeting. At the Section head 
quarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 


May 18— National Citizenship Day, 
annual observance sponsored by NEA 
Committee on Citizenship, 1201 16th 


Street NW, Washington 6, DC. 
May 30— Memorial Day. 
June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 16-28 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; summer conference. 
California Polytechnic School, San Luis 


Obispo. 
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The picturesque Old West is typical of the adventurous pioneers of yes- 
terday. Tomorrow’s pioneers are in your classes preparing themselves to 
meet the challenge of new frontiers that have been but partially explored. 


Your classes will be an interesting adventure with the McCormick-Mathers 
English Program which is designed to meet needs of modern technol- 
ogy demanding mastery of English for accurate and logical thinking. 


Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 


designed for young explorers in their early adventures in learning the 
correct use of the English language. 


Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are loyal 


partners on the trails to the complete mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. 


High School 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield great rewards 


in the quest for poise and confidence in expression. Short review courses 
are provided in the PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


Write for price catalog describing other books 


J . Nigick-« Mathers Oat Ces 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


Atlanta Columbus Los Angeles ® New York yeaa eters 





